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CEORCE ROUTLESGE aeons’ 
COLUMN. 


25 Cents a Month. $3.00 a Year 
THE BROADWAY 
FOR APRIL. 
JUSBT READ Y% 


ContTAINS : 


1. BREAKSPEARE, on THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 
z the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” Win a full page 
ustration 
Chapter xxxii. Beguiled. 
xxxiil. Heavenly Instruments. 
xxxiv. In the Shadow of Death. 
xxxv. Eastward Ho. 


2. THE NEW YORK PRESS. By Robert Tomes. With an 
Iiustration. . 

8. THE LAND OF MIGHT HAVE BEEN. A Poem. By H. 
C. Adams. ee. 


«. TROTTING AND SLEIGHING IN NEW YORK, By George] 
5. THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. By John Hollingshead. 
6. GAGES D'AMOUR. A Poem. By J. Ashby Sterry. 

7. EARLY HISTORY OF NOVA SCOTIA. By hashes Knight. 
8. CURTAINS: By W. W. Fenn.* 

9%. EDGAR’S WIFE. A Poem. By Phebe Cary. 


NOW READY, 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS, 
No. 1 of a NEW MUSICAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, to be 


“EXETER HALL," 


: of =P riba 
© Resier Shi” sett ie, Solin nends Waemecsnanal a 
Mepted for Sunday Evening in the Family Circie. Bach Nam, 
ber will and Hymn Tunes, arranged for 
Voice Pace, cles and Harmonium Pieces, &c. 


from eo Designs, 
will be _Hluminated ; and, altogether, it is believed that 
“ Exeter ” will be not only thoronghly, original in design 
and ee, but also one of the and hand t 
ever offered to the public. 
Number I. will contain the following New and Original 
Pieces, vis.: 


1. “QUEEN MARY’ b4 PRAY’R.” 
say (Mrs. J. W. Bliss}. 


2. SUNDAY prenatal AT THE HARMONIUM. No, I. 


8. “LORD JESU, AS THOU WILT!" New Hymn, by E. C. 
Willing, Organist of the Fonndling. 

4. THE BENEDICTION. Set to Music by Stephen Glover. 

5. SACRED THEMES — GOUNOD. Arranged for Piano- 
forte by B. F. Rimba 


This number contains a beautiful Plate of “ Queen Mary in 
BE 





Sacred Song by Miss M. Lind- 





Fort i tain contributions by Benedict, 
Henry ‘Smart JF. Barnett] Randegger, Gounod, p Ay tan popu- 
lar composers. 

Hymn Tunes by Turle, Hopkins, Redhead, C. B, Willing and 
others, 

An oa organ piece, by Mendelssohn, will appear in 
an early number. 

TERMS: 





NOW READY. 


‘‘ECCE HOMO.’’ 
By the Riewt Hox. W. E. Giapstonz, M.P, 
12mo. Cloth. Price $1 50. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers. 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


articles, which are highly entertaining and instructive. 


-| Fairy,” by Alice Cary; “My Three Gardens;” “ Adventures of | lian’ 
*|the Crowfoot Family ;” “ Patchwork ;” 


NOW READY—PRIOCE 25 CENTS, 


THE PEOPLE’S MACAZINE, 
Part 3. 
THREE FULL PAGE ENGRAVINGS, 


painting by R. Fleury. 
2. SPRING, by Troyon. 
3. A JESTER IN THE TIME OF HENRY IIL., by Roybet. 
Besides thirteen excellent Wood Engravings, Illustrating the 


Sixty-four large pages, price 25 cents. 
For Bale at the principal Bookstores and News Depots. 

of for the year, postage prepaid, $8; three copies, 
vs ‘sopies, $12 50; ten copies, $25, and an extra copy 
Liberal inducements offered to canvassers and agents. Send 
for a circular, 
Subscribers are requested to send their remittances direct to 

POTT & AMBRY, Publishers, 
* No. 29 Cooper Union, New York. 





WIDE AWAKE!! 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


su Tu NUMBER FOR APR, 
ee ae a Oy am ie A 


RIVERSIDE MACAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


IT CONTAINS : 


A fall-page iMustration by Thomas Nast—all about “ Robinson 
Crusoe ;’ The Book ‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ by Edward Everett 
Hale ; “ Sailor’s Songs” —*“ A Day on Deck ;"’ “‘ Armanda’s Party,” 

by Helen C. Weeks ; “‘ Bessie’s Party,” by Mary E. Dodge; “ Lit- 
tle Lou’s Sayings and Doings ;’’ “The Two Doves ;” “ The Wise 


“ Pins ;” “ Mother 
Goose Melodies” with Music, &c., &c. Numerous Illustrations 
by C. Hoppin, B B. Bensail, Gaston Fay, Lucy Gibbons, and 
others. 

Altogether one of the best Numbers ever issued. Send in your 
subscriptions now, and back numbers will be supplied, Terms 
$2 50 per year. Single Numbers 2 cts. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


Vol. I. RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, for 1867, bound in Cloth, 
$3; cloth gilt, $3 50. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Catalogue No. 6 of Srzatine New anv OLD Boogs, inclading | ma! 
many CURIOUS AND Scarce Booxs—with the prices affixed—re 

cently and will be forwarded free to any address 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books, 506 Broad- 
way, New York. 








oer WEDDING CARDS, 
S88 or $72 BROADWAY. 





sale, 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELOP 
$88 or S873 BROADWA 





enOeRA Mee SUPERBLY Re aetED 
or 872 BROA 


WALLACK’S. 
Proprietor and Manager—MR, LESTER WALLACK. 
ROSEDALE 


EVERY EVENING, 
UNTIL. FURTHER NOTICE, 
WITH NEW SCEN 
EAUTIFUL "APPOINTMENTS 
OVEL Ei FECTS, 
SPLENDID COSTUMES 





Will be acted 


1, THE DEATH OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, from a 4 


ESTABLISHED a 
E. W. BURR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
701 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busicess—for the past two years con- 


ucted by Juno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
4 splendid selection of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 

FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 

STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &c, 

andto Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
the-Jatest European styles, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


. er en onnas Bove 
“(SOONER oR LATER.’ 


An Original amiditien, Novel, 
“MW HUSBAND'S CRIME ;” 


AND MISS WARNER'S 
“THREE LITTLE SPADES,’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 





‘2 Publish This Day : 
LS + womb Liter. 
A Novel. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
Author of “The Silver Cord,” &c., &c. 
With [lustrations by Gro. Du Mavnxier. 
8vo., Cloth, $2 00, 


We are enabled to congratulate Mr. Shirley Brooks on the 
exceliences of a tale ty which bis paees poe among 
English Novelists will be in a great measure decid In more 
senses than one ‘‘ Sooner or Later” is his magnus opus so far as 
prose fiction is concerned.—[Atheneum. 
It is not often that we meet with a novel Se we can truly 
tae ether is highly ingestion, the nn ae larly bril- 
tone 1s thoroughly good; bat oS ts are 
united in the case of the book now before us.—{ London Re- 
view. 
Mr. Brooks has produced bis most powerful and most artistic 
work. “Sooner or Later’’ isa move remarkable book than often 
comes under the critic’s eye.—(L[llustrated London News. 
There is a healthy, vigorous, tone about all he writes, which 
never satiates, and is always welcome.,.. rhe dialogue occa- 
sionally very sparkling —[{#xaminer. 
The great beauty of “Sooner or Later” is the ection ot 
character-painting which it displays.—([Illustrated Times, 


Every reader who can ag the sparkling style, the fine 
— nee of animal spirits, the artistic effects, the smart, say- 
empbatic common sense, that mark every page, 

ne Seed Pr a enjoyment from its perusal. For all those 
graces are added to its mere attractiveness as a story, which is 
very great. The mystery of the opening chapter is kept up to 
the last, and the interest is absorbing all along. Besides which 
there are several distinct side currents, full o ‘life and fun and 
veer gore that run <a to, and touch and mingle with, the 


stream. 
Mr. Shirley -—y ‘though a fall scope in conversa - 
tions and descriptions for the en ve Ban his rare epigrammatic 
skill and power of clear, bright p , indulges himselt and 
his readers with a tremendous, harrowing plot, whose ~ is 
most dexterously maintained throughout. —([Daily Telegraph. 
It. 
MY HUSBAND’S CRIME, 
By M. 8. Housexgersr. 
With Illustrations by Gaston Fay. 


8vo, Paper, 75 e2nts. 
m1. 
THREE LITTLE SPADES. 
By Anna Wanner, 


Au or “Dollars and Cents,” “ Mr. Rntherford’s Children,” 


“Casper,” &e, &c. 
16mo, Cloth, #1 00, 


Haxper & Broraers will send the above Works, by Mail, 
posiage prepaid, to apy part of the United States, on receipt 





Doors oren at half-past seven.' 
Performance commences at eight, 





= 


of the Price. 


THE ALBION: 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 





months. 
Calling et Cork Harbour. ELLONA........ Captain Dixon. ..from New York, Mar. 2t. 
é LA .. Captain Gleadell, from New York, April 4. 
- leaves New York.... Wednesday, Mar. 25, WM. PENN......-Captain Billinge, from New York, April 18. 
leaves New York.... Wednesday, April |. ATALANTA...... Captain Pinkham, from New York,May 2 





CHINA “leaves New York .... Wednesday, April 8. 
AUSTRALASIAN leaves New York .. 

KUSBIA,......--- leaves New York.... Wednesday, A 

BCOTIA, .....+45 leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 29. 
Chief Cabin Passage. . 

TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 

» The owners of these shi = not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of ng, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

Freight or Passage, apply to 
KE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





(IngLanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVERY SATURDAY, and 
EVERY ALTERNATE TUESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 


-» Wednesday, Aen is No. 3, North River for London direct, on 


Havre, Antwerp, yeh Amste 
+++$130 00 | Second Cabin Paseage...... $80) For apply to ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 Broadway. 
For trelgnt appl Btreet. 


Leaves BATURDAY, March 14th, at 3 o’clock P. 
Leaves SATURDAY, March 21, at 3 o’clock P. 
TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN to 


inte or, 1 at lower rates than any other line. 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage to Londom direct, $110, $75, and $30, 





The elegant British Iron Steamship wo Parte Baty Pr leave i 


be taken and through Bills of Lading given, to 
a —h and Dunkirk. 


y at 54 South 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Freight at the Reduced Rates. 


THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
Isaac Crowell, commander. 








HUNTSVILLE 


MONTGOMER homas Lyon, commander. 


For freight or passage, having elegant accommodations, ply 
Ben or Peete ne LOWDEN, agent, 98 West BL 
OCTAVUS COHEN & CO., Agents, Savannah. 


= h passage tickets givem over the Central R. R. of 
a Atlantic and Gulf R. R , Florida, to all points in the 














FINANCIAL. 





GOLD. 
Frast CABIN ......60000 $100 00 
Do to 


Do. to Paris..... 115 00 
e by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 

$90, Gold; Steerage, $80, payable in currency. 
mates of Hf ye ote from _, York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 

y in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Ha Hamburg, Bremen, &c. 
at moderate rates. as - z 
rom Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 


eerage passage 1 
aan can be bought here by persons sending» for their 
ends, 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. pala, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, ca at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of 
FRANCE. .......5..0006 Grace... .... 





.. 8,512 tons, 





seaves Pier 47 North River, goats Saturday, 

The size of all these a 
fooms, opening direct) o 
and fare are uns! and the rates lower than any other line. 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay pws —_ 

of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) tor 
Pc payable here in currency 

D issued at the omnes rates of Exchange, for any amount, 

payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
from New York to stown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrices or THE Com- 
Paxy, 57 broadwa: Yi and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Hroadway, N. Y. 
Waexty Live or Stramens To AnD From 
LAVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPUOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S OBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 





DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great |: 


Britain aud Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates, For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCOUTT BROTHERS, & ©CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadway. N. Y¥. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW on — BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTO 





ularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, 

ing the United States Mail. q —- 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTMAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW WORKM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — Fnom New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
Havag, and SoUTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. From Bremen to New Yor—First Ca: 
bin, $120; becond Cabin, $72; Steerage, $35. Price of passage 
pa fable in gold. 

These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are sigued. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office, 


A Fuad Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Lading will tively not be delivered bef oods 
jeared at the Custom = _— ses 


ta Bpecic taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
@weest rates, For freight or ‘passage apply to 
OBLRIOMS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 









Purr 
er ee eee ee 
EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 

Foot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 
CREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


IRON RAILINGS, 





Also Wa 


and onaliies 


SunDAY Cy | —8.30 A.M. ve. Nigh for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night for Dunkirk 
Buffalo, Rochester, 1 points 
8.00 P.M., Emigrant and Way Train i100 P.M. for Paterson and 
Port Jervis, 


Perfectly Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Son te 
Tickets can be obtained 


Des, 2 Jersey Cit 
wM. R BA RK, H. RIDDLE, 
Gert Pass. Ag’t. Gen’l Sup’t. 





est and South— 


But-| _ BEWARE of all concerns that 
American 


Express run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and 
falo without of Coaches, and in disest connection Wah she Great 
all Southern and Western Lines, 


way—Depot foot of Chambers Bt New gp sein oma tee enguent by vi 
‘eas an 


An Illustrated Guide to the princi suburban places 
Line of the Eastern Division of this Railwe 7 has | aoes = 
and can be obtained at the office of the Ganon = of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 
The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tux Great American Tes Company, to do away, as far as poasi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 
To give our readersan idea of the profits which have been 
made ia the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 
1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 
2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 
3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in many 
cases. 
4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur 
chaser sells it to the Speculator (in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 
5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 
6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 
7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 
8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these gicuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selvese—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 


this city. 
uire of 
cin usar pay tie: Lat xc prancing {Soe 





exactly what he 
n, the members 
equitably among ves, 


or by Express, as 
Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirt y Sota, we will,  Geaived, cond the goods by Ex- 
For ay of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i” 


Direct your orde Great American Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 V box 5,643—as some par- 
oe hee our ing th as near as they dare to. 
may confidently rely u 
direct from the Custos 


: 
Pie 
F 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet tne wants of Clubs. They are 
the same as 1. Company sell them in New 


ERIE RAILWAY. sold at Cargo Prices, 
ba as the list of prices will sh: 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
8.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, PRICE LIST. 
Dunkirk, and all points West and South. YOUNG HYSON 
830 A.M. toa pens Otisville and intermediate Sta- GREE NT St We 8, $1, $1 10, 10, bes 8 " Lat peri ~rippaaes 
MIXED 
10.00 A.M. Express, Mall Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al | JAPAN, W0c., $1 $1.10, beat $1.38 pe aed es 
= ts West x | OOLONG Black], 70c. 
3.30 P.M, ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. Parental (Green Sbe., me en $1.25 per Ib. 
4.30. P.M. bo sid a Satins stopping ct of Tureos tober Deon, ei B A8T ee 9ec., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 
Newbu . Warwick. Green best 
5.00 P.M. wa a ha by tor Damen and intermediate Stations. she seowoan RO ce -/ , ns ve . 
aimee De xt and ts South and West » 
as ost. BR co! We., 30c., 5e., 
600 PM. Way: aac Mepeemedinte Stations. Saloons, Boarding House’ k Og heh aed ~~ 
ee, man oo {points West sud Bouth. by irge guantes of Coif i cesnosa ta ta article by using 
Will run through to Cim | °& and C at gt 
coma wihost¢ price ot 30c. per Ib., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
8.00 P.M. ra a for the West. Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb, by purchasing their 


aj) 


a oot 9%. cau coun th 1300 M., oa sada Aan aa an 0 ye = P. ied THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


The Scxew STSAMERS OF THE =, German Liorp run | On W 


No, 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
as “BRANCHES” of 
Co., or use our names fn full or in 
ope aye typ bh yee We have no “ branches’ 
authorize — our 
= any use name—and have no 
P. 8.—All towns, ae os Rhee ye where a large 
duce the cost of thelr Goffees sbout‘ome third, by sent- 
‘ees about one- y sen 
ing directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 arp 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrice Box No, 5,643 Naw York Crrr. 





bz come as © rd examine the region referred 








notice 
-1Sie to ob Bion, Chand 6 Vent Diners cece cee Nesey, Street 
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Literature. 


ON THE DIVAN. 
A Song of the Persian Turks. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 
Do not put on your sli 
I shail die ! (%: 


Do not take your veil, beloved, 
Do not fly! 
Ab! so sweet your conversation ! 


Do not go: 
Stop a minute, Rose, wd darling, 


nb, Sos 80 
’Tis the very r for prattle, 
Tis the hour, 
Ob, my darling, Oh, my sweetest 
Poppy flower! 
See the ceiling of the chamber 
Painted fine : 
Rose was never like your blushes, 
Rose of mine! 
Oh, my sunflower! my beloved, 
Li here : 
Linger ; 1 have lost a!l patience, 
All, my dear ; 
Sweetheart! ’tis a lonely chamber, 
No one near : 
Rose of Kahnsar,; sweet as amber, 
- Blossom here ! 
Hurry, hurry on the wedding, 
Or I die: 


Nay, 'm dying, dead already, 
f you fly! 
Sweetheart, with r eyebrow bending, 
P ~Like a ~e ne 
And your arrowy glances flying, 
So and so: es 


Stop, my love, another minute, 
Do not go! 


THE CRYSTAL WEDDING. 
1 
THE WIFE SPEAKS. 


Husband, to-day, could you and I behold 
The sun that brought us to our bridal morn, 
so meats in the winter sk 


Could the shades vanish from these fitteen years, 
ike columns guarding the approach 
To that great temple of the double soul 
That is as one—would you turn back, my dear, 
And, for the sake of Love’s mysterious dream, 
As old as Adam and as sweet as Eve, 
Take me, as I took you, and once more go 
Towards that goal which none of us have reached ? 
Con battles which but prove a loss, 
The victor vanquished by the wounded one; 
‘Teaching each other sacrifice of self, 
True immolation to the marriage bond : 
Learning the joys of birth, the woe of death, 
Leaving in chaos all the hopes of life— 
Heart-broken ! yet with courage pressing on 
For fame and fortune, artists needing both? 
Or, would you rather—I will acquiesce— 
Since we must choose what is, and are grown gray, 
Stay in life’s desert, watch our setting sun, 
Calm as those statues in E ryptisa sands, 
Hand clasping hand, with patience and with peace, 
Wait for a fature which contains no past ? 
11. 
TUG HUSBAND SPEAKS. 
Dearest, though | have sung a many son; 
Yet have I never sung one from 4 pom 9 
Save to thee only—and such private 
Are as the silent, secret kiss of Love! 
My heart, I say, so sacred was, and is, 
I kept, I keep it, from all eyes but thine, 
Because it is no longer mine, but thine, 
Given thee for ever, when I gave myself 


That winter — was it years ayo? 
To me it seems the y! 
You have not lost the face I married ihen, 
Albeit a trifle to-night— 


igh 

Nor I the eyes that saw then, and see still, 

What every man should see in her he weds! 

I wander. ...wisely, let me; since my words 
Conceal what none but you and I should know— 


The love I bear you, who have been, and are— 
Strong in the and weakness of your sex— 
Spe tee he , mistress of my heart, 


y children’s mother, and my alwa friend ; 
lo one word, euthrnaesten of all words—Wife ! 


— —S— 


MAJOR MILLIGAN’S MISTAKE, 


“ Now, major,” said I, “for the story you promised me. Io 


your case there was a mistake, I suppose. 


“ You may say that,” responded the major, settling himself | and I 
with a fragant | our corpe. 
f just mixed for himself. 
“A mistake there was,and so I tould O” but 
wouldn’t believe, Worse luck to him, poor fellow. 
ensconced in my friend, tl major’s. 
Caracas, just after the theatre, a loran 


in his easy chair, and opening corres) 
glass of ram and water which he h 


We were sitting sn 
quarters, one evening 
the major had 
ing out of a 
might haye had a serious 


t me nicely out of an “ affair of honour, 


for me, 


spring retarned, when we were wed; 


nderstanding which’ but for his good offices | trouble. it suffi 
terminatio 


g 








“ It was a very long time the major, “let me 
see now, yes, faith, as lop bee as April, 1821, that I landed 

Angostura—Ciudad var they call it now—to join the 
British Legion under the liberator: that’s Bolivar, you know. 
I was a smart boy then, with fair hair and rosy cheeks, just 
come from serving in one of the Duke’s crack regiments, full 
of life, and ready for anything, from a fgn to a fandaogo, 
from stealing a kiss to taking a battery. There were many 
likeSme on board the ship that proses’ us over from Europe, 
but all our high spirits could not our first impression of 
the country, we bad come to free,an agreeable one. The 


many & glorious bit of scenery, but Guyana, at whose capital 
we were about to disembark, is anything but inviting. A 
swampy forest as big as France and Spain put together, with 
a huge muddy ¢rain running through the middle of it, that’s 
Guyana and the Orinoco, Yet Raleigh cruised about in search 
of palaces of gold in this vast howling wilderness, full of 
snakes, jaguars, and alligators, with a sprinkling of wretched 
human savages who thivk ant-paste a luxury. ‘ Pat, my boy, 
I said to a friend, who, like myself, was leaning over the bul- 
warks ary the tow, ‘what think ye of El Dorado?’ 


‘ Faith, I think,’ said he, ‘that its only virtue is that it tells 
the ; for it says, as plain as can be, that Yellow 
J always in command of the garrison here, and that 


he’ll give half of us permanent quarters on the ground- 
floor.’” 


“ With this pleasant prophecy ringing in my ear, I landed 
on the muddy quay, and, as the smell at this point was any- 
thing but agreeable, and the sun piping hot, I made tracks for 
my quarters as fast as possible. | found I was billeted on a 
Senor Rivas, who lived at some distance from the river ; and 
Ijmight have had a difficulty in finding my way, but that the 
adjutant, who spoke Spanish, was quartered there, too, and I 
had but to put myself under his guidance. Mighty glad I 
was to get under shelter, and to take in succession a cup of 
good coffee, a cigar, and a siesta. But that which pleased me 
most was that the senor had two preity daughters, Luisa and 
Helena. 

“*Come along, my boy,’ said Power, the adjutant, shak- 
ing me as 1 still lay snoring. ‘I\’s cool now, and I’m 
going to see the recruits land. Are you ready fora walk? 
“*D'm ready, all that’s left on me; bedad, I think the mus- 
quitoes have eaten off both my ears,’ said I, rubbing the in- 
jured parts. 


time we took to come from it. It was just as well we got 
there, for the men were in bad humour at being kept on board 
for some hours after the officers landed, though there was a 


sun in heat of the day. 

“ Night fell before our labours in superintending the land- 
ing of the men were over, and we were glad to get back to 
our quarters without any further rambling about the town. 
The miasmatic influences at Angostura ate increased tenfold 
after the sun goes down, and, tossy nothing of the musqui- 
toes, all sorts of noxious insects and reptiles get abroad, tor 
which reasons, or for others as good, that I don’t know, peo- 
ple there soon get to their beds.” 

“I don’t wonder at that, msjor,” said L, iuterrapting him, 
“if what the consul in Guyana related to me as haying hap- 





northern coast of Venezuela woos the voyager to land with | than 


weeks I rather shunned than sought the iadies. But living in 
the same house with them, and being young, idle, and impul- 
sive, it was not to be on cool terms with two young beau- 
ties, whose looks showed they were vexed at my assumed in- 
difference. My self-imposed restraint incre: the warmth 
of the feelings is concealed. In short, my liking for Luisa was 


fast ripe: into love, when one morning Power came bur- 
riedly into room where I was sitting, and, slapping me on 
the shoulder, cried out : 

“* Hurra! the route has come, my boy! We are to join 
Bolivar im the We march in ten days, and in lew 
Se a we shall see, I expect, what the Spaniards are 

e 

“To news made me jump up and shout, ‘ Viva 

el libe ‘the same time that, I threw the book I was 


reading up to the ceiling. The soon spread, and now 
all was bustle and excitement in place of the ennui thai 
reigned before. We all set to work to buy horses and mules, 
and to prepare for the expedition, while the principal inhabi- 
tants vied with one another in entertaining us. Lo particular, 
the hearer ison sent out invitations to every 
officer in the P at for the night but one before our 

4 amour this entertainment was to be on a 
quite unique for Angostura. The only difficulty was to 
find a place large enough to hold the numbers invited, for 
eveu the town-hall was too small; but, by dint of certain 
contrivances in the shape of temporary pa , this was got 


over, 

“ Meantime, what with the gaieties going on in all direc- 
tions, preparations for the march, and the anticipations of a 
first campaign, my pulse was up to fever heat. Atl my good 
resolutions went off to the place where resolutions have 
been going for so many Fortune generally fayours the 
audacious, and | excitement seemed to make me worthy of 
the smiles of the fickle goddess. I resolved, therefore, some- 
how or other, to have a stolen interview with Luiss, and I 
thought only of the pleasure of a conversation with her alone, 
without caring for the result, or prescribing to myself any 
rules for what Lshould do or say on the occasion. It 
was no easy matter, however, even to let Luisa know what I 
was scheming. I made several fruitless attempts, and was at 
last fain to have recourse to the old expedient of bribing the 
lady’s maid, Terésa, who waited on the senoritas in that ca- 
pacity, was an Ladian girl, not quite thirteen years old, but 
with a discretion beyond her years. She was @ light ae 


“ Off we started, and were down at the quay in half the| with well-chiselled features, a very fairy in the symmetry 


her tiny figure. She soon understood that I wanted to speak 
with her, so, ander the pretence of bringiog mea cup of cof- 
fee, slipped into my room. I broke ground by giving her a 


good m for it, to save them, namely, from exposure to the | couple of reals, and then produced a note I had written to 


Luisa; but, before entrusting ber with it, 1 begau to sound her 
as to the possibility of o a tete-a tele with her mis- 
tress. She was in the act of suggesting a plan to me when 
we heard coming along the corridor. The siow, Benes 
tread assured me it was my host. Teésa ejaculated, ‘ El 
amo,’ ‘My master,’ skipped bebind a mampira or ecreen, 
which bid my washing apparatus, and so turned my bed-room 
into a sitting-room ; for as for the hammock, that is used as 
much in the day as at night by South Americans, 

“* You did not come to breakfast this ay Out buy- 
ing mules, | suppose?’ said Rivas, entering. ‘ Well, I have 


he | happiness of having to leave your wite for months in places | dancing with Luisa at the commancant’s ball. The room was 


, | And as for O'Halloran, his example proves my case. O’Hal-| hardly in such 4 crowd maintain & succestlul espionage Ou the 


pened to him be a common occurrence. He said he was | come to smoke a cigar with you, and to give you a litile ad- 
the had gone to| vice for your march. You may trust me, for | bave had some 
‘within | experience. 1 marched with Bohvar from Ocana in 1813, and 
i ed | have been out with Paez in the Apure more than once.’ With 
, and could | these words the worthy senor scated himsel!, and went on, 
the hammock, he felt with as it seemed to me, recounting his adventures, 
, Gnd, having found it, was about | smoking, ng to an extent that wouod up my feelings 
when he found it was full of some-| to a plich of desperation. At last I interrupted « loug stor 
thing odiously cold and slimy. Snatching back his foot, he| by declaring that I was obliged to go out to look at a horse 
made the same attempt at the other slipper, and with the same | thought of buying. It was an unlucky excuse, for Rivas de- 
result, on which he was fain to enscoace himself under the | clared he would walk with me. 
clothes again till it was light, when, to his horror, he discover-| ‘‘ Paochito,’ he called to the urchin who just then ran 
ed a smail rattlesnake curied upain each slipper!” past my door, ‘ tell your mother I waut to speak to her for a 
“ Your example is wn pew fort,” quoth the major, “ but stil] | moment.’ 
queer things do happen in Guyana. It is a fact that when the} “*The madre has gone over the way to the Senora 
river has been in flood, people have been tiken away from|Ochoa’s,’ said Panchito, arresting his steps and coming into 
their own doors in Angostura by alligators. But, to return to} the room. 
my story, a day sufficed to exhaust the lions of the town.| ‘‘‘ Well, then, where is Terésa? 
“ Well! when all other amusements had been used up, no re- ~~ 
source was left me but to fall in love with one of the senoritas| “‘ Tesésa is here,’ replied the enfant terrible. ‘I saw her 
in whose father’s house I was living. The family of Senor | bring the Ingles some coffee half-an hour ago.’ 
Rivas consisted only of these two daughters, of whom the| ‘“‘* Aad has the Ingles swallowed her along with the 
elder was nearly nineteen, the younger seventeen, and of one | coffee? or has he put her in his pocket?’ said my host, 
son, Francisco, who went by the familiar name of Panchito, | laughing, and rapping bis son lightly on the head with his 
a little boy of seven, a regular pickle, who, as the manner is | cane. 
in Venezuela, was generally running about naked. After aj “‘ Perhaps he bas hidden ber behind the screen,’ retorted 
few weeks I picked up enough Spanish to let the tongue as- | Panchito, and the little wretch made a4 dart to get behind it. 
sist the eyes in tender expressions to the girls. he op-| 1 cauglt him, but too late to prevent him laying hold of the 
— however, of saying sweet things were rare, for in | screen, and down it came with the pull. 
enezuela the ladies of a family keep so much together, that,} ‘‘ Terésal’ exclaimed the old Don, staring at the girl and 
to use a seen’ phrase, there is no getting single shots at | Starting back, while his yellow face assumed a cadaverous bue 
them. For some time, too, 1 was in doubt as to which of the | with surprise and annoyance, ‘por mi f¢! you shall pay for iy 
two sisters was to have my heart. Luisa was very fair, quiet,| this.’ Then turning to me, he added, ‘ Senor, | have been giv- } 
with brown hair, an unusual among Spanish creoles. | ing you some hints for campaigning; let me conclude by ad- 
& very pretty brunette, | vising you never to make foray in a friend’s haciends.’ With 
, altogether, very charming. pon the whole, my | these words, Senor Rivas made me a stiff bow and quitted the 
thoughts rather inclined to Luisa, and onone occasion, having | room, and was followed by Terésa and Panchito, the latter 
caught her for a moment unguarded by the maternal dragon, | ruefully rabbing bis head, which had been bruised by the fall- 

























































I will send her with a 


{ went so far as to ask if she would grant me an interview | ing screen. : 

alone. She she was never left by herself, and I had only| “ Left to myself, I could not help laughing at what had oc- 

just time to say I hoped I might have one kiss before I leit | curred, though I was excessively vexed at the contrctempe. L 

Angostura, and to hear her in the shape of an intima- | reflected, too, that Rivas would probably tell his wile, aud 

tion. by a faint that it was not the custom | that so the affair would become kuowa to Luisa by whica my 

in \Venczuela, when her mother rejoined us. Meantime, | position with her would, I thought, hardly be improved. It 
wer, though he was so busy with drill and the other duties | turned out that I was Wrong, however, in (his part of my sup- 
an adjutant, did not fail to observe what was going on, and | position. The next time I met the Seoora aud her daughters, 


the former indeed showed that she was displeased by her suff 
“ «Charley, my ) said he, ‘what on earth are you after | behaviour. But I saw by the half timid, balf-arch glances or 


with those girls don’t mean to marry one of them, | the girls, and by an undeflnable something ia their manner, 
it's not fair to the old’ Don, who has been so hospitable to us, | that they knew what had taken place, and were by no means 
to give one of his little beauties a sore heart. And as for) offended. The fact, no doubt, was, as my greater experience 


t the route to- | of life now convinces me, that Teresa made each senorita be- 
ws how many | lieve that I was in love with her, and each was tov conscious 
Besides, you have no cash, and at al! | of her own charms to feel any jealousy of Teresa, or to doubt 
events I hope you don’t mean to settle down here and turn | that she came to my room for any purpose bul what the 
ter.’ really did. Opportunity for explanation there was none, but ( 
hat several officers who had been in the country | 1 cousoied myself with the knowledge that we should meet 
before our arrival had married, and seemed to be very happy ;| at the ball, and 1 was determined to tell Luisa then all about 
instanced O’Halloran, who had been made a captain in | i 


_ 
_— 


| “« Parties begin at an early hour in Venezuela, At nine p.m., 
“* Pooh! nonsense, Charley; replied Power, ‘where’s the|the night afler my adventure with Teresa, | found myscif 


which are just az likely as not to fall in the enemy’s hands? | crammed to suffocation, and the must jealous chaperone ewld 
has married a very {pretty woman, who is about the| doings of the girls under her charge. 1 gave Litity my ger- 


most spiteful little devil I ever met, and gives him no end of| sion of the affair with Teresa; and after we had laughed over 
5 i i tained ber hand for the ucxt dance. I 











tly, 1 ob ' 
* Power's remarks made an impression on me, and for some| danced with her and Helena repeatedly. My epirite roe, 1 
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took Luisa to supper, I drank glass after glass of wine, and 


began to commit sundry extravagances. Luisa offered me a| gra 


uayaba. I refused it unless she would bite it first. I then 
Seeeased it like a maniac. In short, I lost control of myself, 
and ended by an offer of marriage, couched in the wildest 
terms of extravagant devotion. I was accepted, and my ar- 
dour would, perhaps, have made me too demonstrative, had 
not Luisa just thep, perceiving her mother enter the supper- 
room, suddenly quitted my side with the remark, ‘Mamma 
will be so glad to hear this; she has wished for this so 
much !’ 

“ Impulaive persons are subject to violent reaction. I have 
outlived all that,” continued the major; “ but I was then pe- 
culiarly subject to such revulsions of feeling. Luisa’s remarks 
somehow disturbed me, and I stood for a moment thinking 


“ Ten minutes afterwards Power entered my room with a 


ve air. 
“* Milligan,’ he said, ‘ this is aserious business. Of course, 
it was a horrid mistake. 1 know that well enough ; but there 
is no explaining matters of this sort to a fellow like Kelly. 
Then O'Halloran is mad with jealousy, and perfectly unrea- 
sonable, besides, I hear he tried to strike you, and that you 
knocked him down. They say he wanted to have it out over 
a handkerchief on the spot, and that, seeing how tipsy you 
were, they forced him away with great difficulty. Blenkens 
of ours says he literally foamed at the mouth, and kept shout- 
ing, “1'll not wait till morning. Blood and ’ouns, I'll not 
wait.” l’ve arranged that the affair shall come off at five 
P.M., with pistols. I don’t think you have a pair with hair 
triggers. 1 have, and I know by experience that they shoot 


A soldier’s a man, O man’s life’s but a span, 
Why then let a soldier drink ! 


Cass10.—’Fore Heaven, an excellent song. 

laco.—lI learnt it in England, where indeed, they are most 

tent in potting; your Dane, your German, and your swag- 
llied Hollander—drink, hoa!—are nothing to your Eng- 

lish.” 

The bard of Avon is corroborated in this representation ty 
Beaumont and Fletcher, who pay “ Islanders” the fol- 
lowing siguificant compliment in drama of “‘ The Cap- 
tain :”— 

Pis0.— “ Not a leak at sea 

Can suck more liquor; you Shall have their children 
Cbristen’d in muli’d sack, and d}fjve years old 

Able to knock a Dane down!” 


over it. In the midst of my reverie a hand was laid on my | straight. If you have anything to settle, I advise you to do it , : : 
shoulder, and a well-known voice said, ‘ Don’t lose your time | at once, for O'Halloran is a good shot when he is cool, but 1| ‘There is a curious account handed down in the publica- 
in thinking, Charlie, but go back to the ball-room. We sha’n’t| hope bis fury will make him miss. Anyhow, you must not |tions of the Percy Society of some carousals at the English 


have any more dancing till we enter Caracas.’ 1t was Power, 
and I could not help saying, ‘Perhaps it would have been 
better if I thought a litiie more, especially before acting.’ 
Something in my manner struck Power, who knew my cha- 
racter thoroughly. He had seen me dancing with Luisa, and 
a 4 short speech having excited his suspicions, he said at once, 
* Why, Charlie, you bave not been making yourself a fool 
with one of those girls?’ ‘ Indeed, but I have, though,’ I re- 
plied. ‘1 have proposed to Luisa, and she has accepted me.’ 
* Thea I forbid the banns, said Power. ‘ You shall not make 
yourself such a blockhead. Aye! there they are,’ he added, 
looking round and seeing Luisa with her mother. ‘I'll bet 
the old woman is rejoicing at having hooked you’. In another 
mood | should have quarrelled with Power for this speech: 
but Luisa’s parting remark had created a disagreeable teeling 
in my mind, which was heightened by this sneer. Seeing his 
advantage, Power set himself to improve the opportunity at 
once. ‘Be a reasonable fellow, Charlie, hesaid. ‘ We march 
the day afier to-morrow. You surely don’t mean to apply for 
leave of absence just when we are going to meet the enemy ! 
Thea as for engaging yourself, who the deuce can tell how 
long the campaign is going to last, or how it will end? Take 
my advice, and break it off at once.’ ‘It’s all very well to 
say break it off, I replied, ‘but howamI to doit? Can lgo 
and tell Luisa, ten minutes after proposing to her, that | 
meant nothing?’ Power thought a moment with rather a 
serious face, and then resuming his usual bright look exclaim- 
e |,‘ I have it, Charley. You sha’n’t have the pain of speaking to 
Luisa, and, moreover, I won’t trust your courage in that quar- 
ter. Take another bottle of champagne, and then go aud pop 
the question to her sister. Depend on’t, after that you'll hear 
no more of the matter.’ With these words Power filled me a 
tumbler of cliampagne. I drank it, and made up my mind to 
follow his advice. 
* Now it so happened that Helena was dressed that night 
rather peculiarly. She wore a pink silk bodice and a white 
muslin skirt with very deep flounces of Venezuelan lace, and 
I remembered saying to her that it was a good costume for a 
ball, a3 a partaer in search of her could tell her colours a long 
way off. ‘Isball soon find ber,’ said I to myself, * but how 
shall | account for baving neglected her for so many dances, 
and ‘hen coming all atonce and proposing to her? Let me 
see; perhaps I bad better slip a note in her hand, and thea 
vanish. 1 have promised Power to do what he said, but I 
don’t half like the thing, and least said, soonest mended.’ 
Acting on this idea, 1 walked off into one of the retiring. 
rooms, got pencil and paper, and wrote, ‘ Dearest, | have tried 
\o vain to conceal my ieelings; but now that I am on the eve 
af leaving you, | can no longer restrain them. Though I have 
appeared to be engrossed in another quarter, this has only 
been a mask to allow me to follow you with my eyes, and as- 
sure myself that your love is not given to another. I see 
now, or think I see, that you are free; suffer me then to offer 
you my beart, which indeed has loug been youre.’ Having 
signed this effusion, | returned to the refreshmeat-room, aud, 
fortifying myself with several additional bumpers, 1 proceeded 
in search of Helena. But the great quantity of wine I had 
taken, the beat and the exciten.ent I telt, had their effect on 
my braiv, The room seemed to turn round, as well as the 
dancers ; [ came, somehow or other, into collision with seve 
rai people, and made excuses in a thick voice, which sounded 
oddly even to myself. 1 was conscious of my condition, and 
felt I must get out into the air, or make an unpleasant exhibi- 
tion of myself. Just at that moment I came on the pink 
bodice. he wearer was not dancing, but leaning ny ab 
open window with one white arm, while the other hung be- 
side her. I slipped my note into the open hand, and the 
fingers, as if experienced in the reception of such missives, 
tightened on it. I turned and made off through the crowd ; 
but as I did so, she turned too. I half caught her look, and 
the features seemed to me strangely unlike those of Helens. 
* lo what manner I returued to the house of Senor Rivas | 
koow not. Tie open air, instead of ‘sobering“me, seemed to 
make me woree; but the first thing I distinetly recognized 
was a horribly cold sensation in my left hand. On drawip 
it towards me, a squelch of falling water followed, and Ifound 
I bad been lying with my hand in the ewer, out of which I 
suppose I had been drinking. Getting up with a splitting 
headache, | dressed slowly, and had scarce refreshed myselt 
with a cup of coffee, when somebody knocked at the door. 1 
called out ‘ Eotrate, and, to my surprise, in stepped an Irish 
officer I knew by sight only, who, without a word of preface, 
handed me a challenge from O'Halloran. 
* After reading the epistie twice, and looking a third time 

at the address,tg make sure I was the party intended, I turned 
to Kelly—that was the name of the officer—and said: ‘ Will 
you have the goodness to explain what this means? I think 
there must be some mistake.’ 
“* Mistake, sir,’ said Kelly; ‘you're mighty fond, sir, of 
that word “ mistake.” Ye said it was a mistake last 
night; but, faith, sir, it’s a mistake that there’s 
only one way of clearing up.’ Then putting his band into 
his pocket and producing another note, he handed it to me 
with great ceremony, saying, ‘ Do you ca!! that a mistake, sir ?” 

“ What was my surprise, on opening the note, to find it was 

the same I had written to Helena. I held it for several 
minutes without saying a word, while I endeavoured to recall 
the incidents of the preceding night. By degrees I came to 
the conclusion that | must somehow have mistaken O'’Hal- 
ioran’s wile for Helena, and this idea became certairty when 
Kelly, who was an old hand at duelling, said impatiently : 

* Pshaw, sir! a man of booour never makes mistakes in affairs 
of this kind. Mention your friend, sir, at once, and have done 
with it.’ 
“Stung with his words and manner, I exclaimed: ‘My 
friend, sir, is Lieutenant Power, His room is close by, so no 
time neu) be wasted ; and, excuse me, if | say the sooner you 
relieve me of your presence the better.’ 


“* You're te, sir,’ retorted Kelly, frowning, aad rising 
you to explain those 


from his chair, ‘ and, may be, I'll as 


try to miss him, or fire into the air, for he will certainly hit 
you, if he can. The only good thing is that this has broken 
off your affair with Luisa. The old senora has heard of your 
giving a note to Madame O'Halloran, and vows her daughter 
shall bave nothing to do with you.’ 

“*T'll be ready, Power,’ I said, ‘and I'll just put down a 
few things I want you to do, if anything happens to me. 
After which, I shall turn in again and have a sleep ; for I feel 
tired, and | should like to come to the ground cool and com- 
fortable.’ I said this more to be left to myself than for any- 
thing else, but after penning my memorandum, and drinking 
some of the delicious sherbet they make in Gayana from the 
juice of the pomegranate, I did really go to sleep for several 
hours. Looking at my watch when | awoke, I found it was 
half-past three, so I took a cold bath and prepared to accom- 
pany Power. At aquarter past four he came to my room, we 
walked down to the street and started off at a brisk rate into 
the country to the west of the city. About two miles out of 
the town we came to a ruined garden-house, where Kelly and 
O'Halloran were waiting for us. Power and Kelly saluted 
each other, but to my cold bow O'Halloran only returned a 
ferocious stare, Kelly then led the way through a garden to 
a lane between walls, and not more than ten feet broad, when 
he stopped short, saying, ‘ This is the place; the sun won't be 
in their eyes here.’ 1 must confess 1 was a good deal sur- 
prised at the choice of such a spot for the encounter, where, 
when we were placed, we should not ve more than eight feet 
from one another, and where the wall would assist one so 
much in taking aim. But my blood was up. I was quite pre- 
pared to fight even across a handkerchief. Power, however, 
did not take the matter so coolly. He spoke a few words in 
a low voice to Kelly, but his manner convinced me he was 
much exasperated. Kelly, however, was obstinate, and after 
& short pariey O'Halloran and myself were placed opposite to 
one another, but with our faces to the wall. Kelly then said, 
* Now, gentlemen, | shall ask you, “ Are you ready ?” and at 
the last word you will turn round and fire. Gentlemen,’ he 
continued, ‘are you ——’ Before he could get out the word 
“ready” there was an explosion, a bullet whizzed past my 
left car, grazing it slightly, and by an involuntary impulse I 
wheeled round and fired. O'Halloran leaped up several feet 
from the ground and fell forward. The ball had passed 
through his heart. I threw myself on my knees and raised 
the fallea man. His eyes were fixed, a thin jet biood issued 
from his mouth, he was quite dead. 
“* He fired a moment too soon,’ said Kelly; ‘but, by the 


powers, he has paid for hi e. 
“That word reminded absurd origin of the quar- 
rel. I was im no may imagine, to allo 


mood, 

hateful blunder to produce any more mischief, so I fi y 
told Kelly at once by what tthe note had come into 
the possession of O’Halloran’s wife, and Power corroborated 
my statement. 
“* Well,’ said Kelly, ‘it’s a pity, so it is, but it can’t be 
helped now. You have behaved like a man of honour, and I 
see, alter all, that it was a mistake !’ 

“ With these words the major concluded his story. I had 
finished my fourth cigar. ‘ Good night, m#jor,’ I said. ‘lam 
glad my mistake ended better than yours.’ 
“Oh, faith, my dear sir, said he, ‘you know it was no 
mistake at all with you; but, anyhow, I’m glad it ended as 
it did.’” e 
——_————_o ——_-—- 


For the Albion, 


JOTTINGS FROM THE 
BACCHUS, 
Somebody bas happily remarked that whatever uncertainty 
may exist as to the proper classification of man in animated 
nature, there can be little doubt that he is, and from the ear- 
liest ages has been an imbibing animal. History teems witb 
allusions to his bibulous propensities, while the annals of all 
lands afford examples of Bacchus worship. The precept 
“avoid wine wherein is excess” has never been popular with 
the masses of mankind, and in epite of the virulence of satire 
the ridicule of song, and the preaching of moralists, the vo-’ 
taries of the Flowing Bow! remain, to the present day, an un- 
vanquished, invuinerable phalanx. In fact, the polished na- 
tions of antiquity as well as the most highly civilized coun- 
tries of modern times, have rushed to exeess in this direction 
as much as the rude untutored savage on his first enjoyment 
of “ fire water.” 
The British have —- been a nation of hard drinkers, 
and the modern John Bull still delights to emulate the “ smil- 
ing” qualifications of his ancestors. The Anglo-Saxons 
quafled hugely in honour of their gods; and aiter 
the pleasing recreation of a promiscuous fisticuff—and 
wise breaking every commandment in the decalogue—looked 
with confident anticipation to their translation to the Val- 
halla, where they would enjoy the privilege of fighting the 
live-long day, and of feasting every ai on Scrymer—the 
boar! The introduction of Christianity merely varied the 
modes of intem: and the Apostles usurped the places 
formerly occupied by Woden, Thor, and Company. The 
Anglo-Normans were at first more temperate than the 
vious occupants of Albiva ; but they soon acquired their bibu- 
lous proclivities and even iniproved their convivial habits. 
Exuberant feasting was the order of the day down to the 
time of Queen Bess—when chines of beef, quarters of mutton 
with strong eld brown ale and wine, constituted a light and 
elegant breakfast for ladies of quality ! 
Early dramatic writers abound in allusions to the toping 
habits of the islanders. Shakspeare puts into lago's mouth 
the following chorus, and remarks :— 
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court in the year 1606; when Christian IV. of Denmark visit- 
ed Britain. Drinking appears to have formed a fashionable 
pastime on the occasion ; for we learn that even the ladies 
were overcome in the exuberance of their excessive loyalty. 
One feature in the mme of the royal festivities was a 
masque representing the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King 
Solomon. The King of Denmark personated the Hebrew 
monarch, and having made the not uncammon error of im- 
agining wine and wisdom synonymous, had imbibed more of 
the former than was altogether for him; while the re- 
presentative of her illustrious Majesty of Sheba had also par- 
taken of just a bumper too much. She advanced in the man- 
ner of her antitype to offer her gifts of wine, jelly, and cakes 
to the renowned monarehb, but being somewhat abnormally 
shaky by wine or admiration—or both—she stumbled at the 
king’s teet, and liberally shampooed the fancy dress of the 
royal personage with her viands! He seems to have taken 
this little mishap in good part, for he soon after proceeded to 
trip the fantastic toe with the lady of Sheba. hile indulg- 
ing in this inspiriting exercise, he in his turn was overcome ; 
and, rolling helplessly on the floor, had to be forthwith car- 
ried to bed by his sympathizing and admiring courtiers. 

We manage these things better now-a-days. But it may be 
pated, with all reverence, a es sae of 
llustrious personages in digo at present time 
are rather inspired by Bacchus than by Mimerya. Still, we 
have a more wholesome regard for 
midable British guzzlers of two centuries ago. 
in high places do sometimes pay devoirs somewhat 
“overmuchly” to the bottle, generally contrive that 
their indulgence shall occur behind the scenes ; and so long 
as the actor is passably steady and coherent before the curtain, 
the audience are none the wiser,—and, besides, perhaps it's 
no business of theirs! 

Drinking is scarcely an art, but, with some, it may es 
said to form a profession. It has its grave and its gay side; 
its skeleton in the closet, a8 well as its clown and pantaloon. 
The dark features of the practice are but too notoriously mani- 
fest, and it is not our purpose, in this article, to explore them! 
Rather let us glance at the whimsical aspects of Bacchus- 
worship, as illustrated in the veracious pages of observing and 
cynical British chroniclers of the Shaksperean era. 

In the period to which we refer, there rs to have been 
the same conscientious repngnance to calling things by their 
right names as is everywhere observable at present. Then as 
now, Vice too frequently donned the lion’s hide, and passed 
for seemly virtue, drunkenness was good a = 
—_— >t ‘ flatt wad ome A spade ~ 

y , Sincerity ; an 2 uence. 8) was 
not by any means called a oat pe) hence we find that 
thin skinned Britishers were accustomed to varnish over ex- 
cessive indulgence by applying numerous Beg = 4 and sug- 
gestive cognomens to the jolly soakers. The title drunkard 
was too gross and uncompromising for the delicate sensibili- 
ties of the age, and he was accordingly characterized in a 
more mincing and modest fashion as thus :—He is a good fel- 
low : —or @ boon companion ;—a mad Greek ;—a true Trojan ; 
—a stiff blade ;—one that is steel to the back ;—one that will 
take his rowse ;—one that will drink deep thongh it be a 
mile to the bottom ;—one that knows how the cards are dealt ; 
—one that will be flash of all fours ;—one that bears up stiff; 
~one whom the Brewer's horse hath bit ;—one that drinks 
upsi-frize ;—one that lays down his ears and drinks—one that 
drinks supernaculum ;—one that can sup off his cider, etc., 


than the for- 
And if individuals 


etc. 

Ale was the great national beverage of the 5 
classified into single beer, or small ale, beer, 
double beer, and dagger beer,—the latter supposed to 

knock-down beverage. ‘Even then, as in our day, 

itish brewers and tapsters were wont to adulterate - 
story is told =e 

a n 


. In illustration of this practice, a 

jolly old wit and toper,; who being asked by cr 
whose beer the hop preponderated at the expense of the malt. 
whether it was not well hopped, replied, “It is very well 
hop’t a if it had hop’t a little further it had hop’t into the 
water!” 

There was also strong ale denominated “ huff-cap,” and 
another variety termed “rippitate,” while a mixture of ale 
and spirits rejoiced in the appellation of “hum,” and a com- 
pound of ale, honey, and pepper was called “ Bragget;” while 

” ta cosse Rennes Ob leek, 
a 
Megethlin, cider, and test perry.” 


with an almost endless variety of other spiritaous com 
and an infinite variety of wines, the 
period a liberal list of refreshing 
tion, en passant, that drinking 
po tamer dear eee Lang the 
1 (super angulum) to prove the drangh 
tiously quaffed. 
Next as to the ets of the |, Heywood 
ista” as follows: “We have divers and 
sundry sorts of drinking cups, some of glass, some of 
box, some of maple, some of holly, some human 
skulls, &c—Mazers, broad mouthed dishes, noggins, 
whiskins, piggens, crinzes, ale-bowles, court-dishes, tan- 
kannes, &c., from a bottle to a pint, from e pint to a 
; other bottles of used 
and harvest 
in the city and 
black j and bom 
Frenchmen first saw, they reported, 
country, that Englishmen : 
we have cups made of horns of beasts, of cocker-nuts, of 
poh, dae 6 ei others made of the shells of 
it from the Ladies and other places, and shin’ 
like of pearl.” “Infinite,” adds the ancient - 


informing us 


« Phi- 


cler, “there are of measures and fashions. 
Rich supplements 








words; but one mistake at atime. Good morning, sir.’ 








jaco,—** And let me the canakin clink, clink, 
And let me the canakin clink, 





Heywood’ lars 
drinking yessels were modelled of earth, and terued 


that 
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cotili and dicotili, “ single pots, and double pots, some plaine, 
others of many colours.” Then as to shape, the same writer 
states, “ cups are sometimes made in the form of beasts, as dogs, 
cate, apes, horses, and dolphins; also glasses in the shape of 
ships under sail, with masts and sails, others like boats, lyons 
and rats, trumpets. At private houses there are flagons, 
tankards, beere cups, wine bowles, etc., some white, some par- 
cel guilt, some guilt all over. At taverns there were flat 
bowles, French bowles, prounct cups, beare. bowles, and 
beckers.” 

We have already hinted that the custom of pledging healths 
and quaffing toasts existed in Britain from the earliest his- 
toric period. The fashion probably attained its culminating 
point in the seventeeth century, and the wits and satirists of 
the period abound in sarcastic allusions to the practice. Io 
a small and rare volume, entitled “ The New Help to Dis- 
course,” the following curious verse occurs :— 


** A toast is like a sot, or what is most 
Comparative, a sot is like a toast; 
For when their substance in liquor sink 
Both properly are said to be in drink.” 


Rich, the irrepressible pamphleteer of his time, in his “ Irish 
Hubbub” (1619), quaintly writes :—“ Many in pledging bealths 
have ended their lives presently, as example lately in Lon- 
don. In former ages they had no conceits whereby to draw 
on drunkenness : their best war, I drinke to you, and I pled 
yee, till at length some shallow witted drunkard found out the 
carouse, which shortly aiterwards was tarned into a hearty 
draught. The institution of drinking of an health,” the old 
critic continues, “ is full of ceremony, and observed by tradi- 
tion as the Papists do their praying to Saints—He tuat be- 
ginnes the health has his prescribed orders: first uncovering 
his head, hee takes a full cup in his hand, and settling his 
countenance with a grave aspect, hee craves for an audience. 
Silence beiog once obtained, hee begins to breathe out the 
name, peradventure of some Honourable Personage that is 
worthy of a better regad than to have his name polluted at 
so unfitting a time amongst a company of drunkards; but 
his health is druake to, and he that pledgeth must likewise 
off with his cap, kisse bis fingers, and bowing himselfe in 
signe of a reverent acceptance; when the Lediler sees his Fol- 
lower thus prepared, he soups up his broatb, turns the bottom 
of the cup upward, and in ostentation of his dexteritie gives 
the cup a phillip, to make it ery Twango ; and thus the first 
scene is acted.” The continuation of the ceremony is not 
less amusing. We again quote: “The cup being newly re- 
pienished to the breadth of an haire, he tbat is the pledger 
must now beginne his part, and thus it goes round through- 
out the w company, provided alwaies by a canon set 
downe by the Founder, there must be three at least still un- 
covered till the health hath had the full passage ; which is no 
sooner ended, but avother beginnes again, and he drinkea an 
Health to his Lady of little worth, or, peradventure to his 
light-heeld mistris /"’ 

Tae Bacchanalian rants, too, afford an additional insight to 
the bibulous enthusiasm and recklessness of the period. 
Here is an average specimen :— 


“ We drinke carouse with hart most free, 
A hearty draught I drinke to thee; 
Then fill the pot again to me 

And ever tosse the pot. 


“ And when our money is all spent, 
- Then sell our goods and spend our rent, 
O drinke it up with one consent 
And ever tosee the pot. 


“ When all is gone, we have no more, 
Then let us set it on the score, 
Ur chalke it up behinde the dore, 
And ever tosse the pot, 


“ And when our credit is all lost, 
Then we may goe and kisse the t, 
And eat browne bread instead of rost, 
And ever toase the pot. 


* Let us conclude as we began, 
And tosse the pot from man to man, 
And drinke as mach now as we can, 
And ever tosse the pot.” 


The following lines briefly but emphatically express the 
noble resolutions of a youth of the period :— 


“ll dice and drab, and drinke and stab, 
Hector shall outwar me ;’ 
tell me tales of hell, 
My father is gone before me.” 


The following lines indicate the course pursued by not a 
few at the present time :— , " 


“ Let us drinke and be merry, dance, joke and rejoice, 
With claret and , theorbo, and voice; 
The changeable world to our joy is unjust, 
All treasures uncertain, then down with your dust ; 
In frolicks dispose your pounds, shillings and pence, 
For we shall be nothing a hundred years hence.”’ 


The effects of ale are accurately described by an ancient 
doggerel perpetrator thus :— 


* Ale mak many a man to draw bys knyfe, 
Ale mak many a man to make gret stryf 
And ale mak mapy a man to bet hys wyf 

With dole,” 


A mote modérn rhymester does the same by wine :— 


“ Wine is a charm, it heats the blood too, 
it will arm, if the wine be good too, 
; ens the wit, and makes the back able, 
Scorns to submit to the watch or constable.”’, 


of course a thorough and exhaustive classification of the vari- 
ous stages of intoxication. The following “ Code of signals” 
is deserving the careful study of members of the “ bar” now 
adays. It illustrates that, however fashion in cups and 
beverages may change, human nature and the inevitable 
manifestations of alcohol are ever the same :— 


“let. Ape druank—when the victim leaps, hollows, sings, and 


dances, 
2nd. = draunk—breaks windows, throws about pots, and 
u e. 

3rd. Swine drunk—is lumpish and heavy. 

4th. Sheep drunk—wise in his own conceit. 

5th. Maudlin drunk—weeping, hysterics, &c. 

6th. Martin drunk—when he gets dravk and drinks himself 
sober. 

7th. Goat drunk—no mind but to lechery. 

Sth. Fox drunk—or crafty drunk—as many Datech be who 
will never bargain but when drunk.” 


The foregoing bfief summary of the natural history of 
Drunkenness is particularly suggestive. The old chrouicler 
was evidently a close observer, and could accurately estimate 
the drutalising effects of liquor on the mind. After all, there 
is but little real mirth in the subject. The ghastly grin of the 
skeleton forces itself through the closet door, and from be- 
tween the hideously obtrusive teeth seems to come a wailing 
dirge of debauchery and crime. Liquor, and lamentation, 
and mourning and woe, ever have been, and, in all probabi- 
lity, ever will be inseparable companions. Every where over 
christendum, Bacchus has his altars, his victims, and his 
monuments! Yet is the cravings of the insidioas god not ap- 
peased ; nay, rather does it not rather grow, or increase on 
what it feeds? Daily, hourly, his votaries are hurried to the 
huge fatal pile, suicides, murderers, |unatics—graves, prisons, 
and asylume—are the grim paraplernalia of his triumphal 
reig 1 over the sons of men ! James WIGHT. 


———__e——_—_——. 


MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


In former times, sovereigns brought offerings to Westmin- 
ster. The Dean of Westminster, the modern representative 
of the great abbots of old, reversing tbis precedent, has just 
laid at the feet of our Sovereign Lady the Queen a choice 
offering in the shape of a book, entitled “ Historical Memori- 
als of Westminster Abbey.” It is a comely volume, telling 
the history ot the great centre, or core, of all Mediswval ex- 
pressions of regal and ecclesiastical maguificence— Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The Dean sketches the thorny morass on the 
bosom of the Taames, once hauated only with the stampede 
of herds of wild oxen and red deer, that ultimately became 
the site of the abbey. Then he builds up the fabric, first in 
the old Saxon days when the island was a bright green spot 
upon the river. ith silvery phese, with a mellow musical 
ring, he tells of the coronations that have fitfully filled the 
edifice with splendour and acclamations to leave it quiet, 
cool, and grey again ; of the many other incidents in the lives 
of our successive kings associated with the abbey, such as the 
deposit of the Scone Stone in it, or the placing of Liewellyn’s 
crown, the death of Henry IV. in the Jerusalem Chamber, or 
the sanctuary enjoyed by the wife and widow of Edward LV.; 
of the successive made to the fabric by royal piety 
and munificence ; of the royal burials, now of a warrior king 
and anon of a queen consort, perhaps, like Philippa, aeking 
as her last prayer that her lord would choose no other sepul- 
chre but hers; then of tiny princes and princesses ; and of the 
monuments of other ce . And this story of 
the aims and ends, the loves and lives, of so many of the great 
ones Of our land he lays at her Majesty’s fect, “ with every 
sentiment of loyal and respectful gratitude.” 

Through this great theme the Dean skilfully draws two 
stout wefts. One of these, which he may deem incumbent 
upon him by reason of the traditions of his office, is an asser- 
tion of the thorough independence of the collegiate body. In 
old times this assertion was maintained by the account of su- 
pernatural appearances which no one could gainsay,and then 
by references to the legends thus received. On the eve of the 
day when all things were prepared tor the consecration of 
the church, a fisherman deposed that as he was casting his 
net into the waters, he perceived a bright light on the Lam 
beth shore. He crossed over to it in his boat, and found a 
venerable stranger in foreign attire, who requested to be fer- 
ried over to the new building. As soon as the stranger land- 
ed, the air became full of celestial splendour, in which angels 
could be discerned d ding and ding, carrying sweet 
odours and bright lights, with whose assistance he proceeded 
to consecrate the church with mucb solemnity. Oa returning 
to the boat, he revealed tothe fisherman that be was St. 
Peter, and left with him a message for the Bishop of London, 
who was to have consecrated the building on the following 
day—* When Mellitus arrives to-morrow, tell him what you 
have seen, and show him the token that I, St. Peter, have 

my own Church of St. Peter, Westminster, and 
have anticipated the Bishop of London.” And to be indepen- 
dent of the Bishop of London, and of as many other authori- 
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in a third, the medieval kings of England stepped over the 
graves of their ancestors to receive their crowns, and lived 
and died in immediate proximity to these and their own final 
resting-places. It was the Abbot of Wesiminster who was 
charged with the duty of preparing the successive kings for 
the rite of coronation; and it was his hand that was author- 
ized to administer the chalice to the king and queen in token 
of their conjugal unity. These offices sre still the peculiar 
privilege of the Protestant deans of Westminster ; as is that 
of the burial of great personages. On one occasion only could 
the Primate of Canterbury or the Bishop of London take 
his place as by right in the choir of the abbey; this was 
on the solemnization of a coronation, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was always the first ecclesiastic, and the Bishop 
of London usually preached the sermon. ‘The Keformation, 
perhaps, by reason of this semblance of the abbey to a large 
chapel-royal of the palace, did not make so decided a trans- 
formation here as elsewhere. The abbot became the dean; 
the monks were supplanted by twelve prebendaries ; mass 
was still said three times a day; and on the anniversaries of 
Henry VII.’s death dirges were still sung and tapers burned 
in his chapel. Continuity rather than catastrophe asserted 
itself even at this crisis. Quietly and gradually the cha 
came about. The brass lec and copper-gilt cand) 
and angels were sold in the reign of Edward VI., and the 
proceeds applied to the lib: and purchase of books; the 
word communion was silently substituted for mass; and 
“ surplices and hoods” were written in place of the “ancient 
vestments.” In due time, just as quietly, the old order of 
things was reinstated. The prebendaries conformed to the 
faith of Queen Mary ; the chapter was dissolved, and the con 
vent was restored. The Confessor’s shrine was set up, and 
his body replaced in its ancient sepulchre, whence it had been 
wuro. The altar was enriched with jewels, sent by the queen ; 
and a large paschal candle installed upou it, with a ceremony 
at which the masters and wardens of the Wax Chandlers’ 
Company assisted. The retrograde movement was but of 
short durance. Fuller tells us how Queen Elizabeth’s mes- 
senger found the abbot set'ing elms in the orchard of the ab- 
bey, where there are elms to this day. “Coming afterwards 
to the queen, what discourse passed between them - 
selves know alone, Some have confidently guessed prof- 
fered him the archbishopric of Canterbury, on condition 
would conform to her laws, which he utterly refused.” The 
first Elizabethan dean, William Bill, enjoyed the revived ad 
nity only for a short time. It was his successor, the Welsb- 
man, Gabriel Goodman, of whom Fuller wrote, “ Goodman 
was his name, and ness was his nature,” who perfected 
the rehabilitation of Protestant worship, and Icft us the order 
of the service as we now know it. 
The researches of a lifetime, without assistance, could 
rte | have compassed the number of minute facts rate 
in the Dean’s pleasant work. The archives prone in 
muviment chamber of the abbey, beginning with the charters 
of the Saxon kings; the chapter books dating from 1542; the 
Consuetudines of Abbot Ware, long considered illegible, but 
restored to recognition within the last two years by a chemi- 
cal process ; the burial registers and precentors’ book all re- 
quire the well-accustomec eye to master their contents. 
It is suggestive to consider, with the confidence we ma 
feel from the amount of care our author has taken, how muc 
of the august ceremony of a coronation is a legacy of the ear- 
liest times. Tradition says King Arthur was crowned at 
Stonehenge. Standing im that grand sky-canOpied temple 
scarcely “ made with ” this Celtic pobeteh left a pre-— 
cedent that we have not yet cast aside. Seven of the Saxou 
kings were crowned standing on the King’s Stone, still to be 
seen in the highway of Kingston-on-Thames ; and, alt 
the sanctuary of the House of Cerdic, the Oathedral of Win- 
chester, became the scene of the coropation of the rest of the 
Saxon kings, the impressida implanted that a particular and 
holy stone must torm of the ceremony, showed. itself 
again in the fact that westone of the Confessor was 
chosen as the spot upon which his “inheritor” William was 
crowned ; and still more forcibly in the removal of the Scone- 
stone from Scotland by Edward I. Again, the ceremony of 
pe oe a ancient. Charlemagne was anointed 
from to 4 some of our own kings have sat stripped 
naked down tothe waiet before the congregation in order that 
the sacred oil might not be impeded io its course. Notably, 
Henry IV. and bis queen sat, on a platform raised above the 
altar, sone from the waist upwards, the king surrounded 
by dukes, queen by bishops and ladies. The regalia are 
relies of Saxon times,and bear Saxon designations. The 
king’s crown was that of Alfred or the Confessor ; the queen’s 
that of Edith, wife of the Confessor ; the sceptre with the 
an emblem of the peace that prevailed after the de- 
were a souvenir of the abolition 
of the ; the according to Planché, was the 
of the, ; the stone chalice holding the sacram 
the Confessor’s time ; and the oath, wh 
the of James LI., was to observe “ the 
laws of the glorious Confessor.” We have a detailed account 





should St. Peter be robbed to pay St. Paul. When the monks 
of St. Paul’s boasted that their cathedral covered the site of a 
temple dedicated to Diana, those of St. Peter’s were ready 
with @ statement that their abbey covered the site of a 
Temple to Apollo; in like manner every vaunted superiority 
was met with a contrary attraction. In modern times, when 
Nelson was buried in St. Paul’s, and crowds flocked thither 
to see his funeral car, to the comparative desertion of St. 
Peter’s, the officials of the latter caused a waxwork figure of 
the hero to be made, and dressed in clothes that he had worn, 
ase couoter-charm. The same irrepressible spirit may be 





The meddling prying old satirists kad their eyes on the fair 
sex also, watched 
old minstrel gets off the following not particularly delicate 
impeachment :— 
** Some will be dronken as a mouse, 
Bo crokyd, and will hurt a lowse ; 
And seme be fayer and good in a howse ; 
Yet all be not so. 
For some be lewd, and some be shrewd, 
Go shrew, where so ever ye go.” 


The same malicious old slanderer draws a quaint picture of 
ladies assembling for a carouse on Sa ; and the 
ratber dark brown fib by which “everyche,” good lady, ex- 
cuses herself when she arrives home :— 


“ From the taverne be they all gone 
And everyche of them schewythe her wysdom, 
And then she telleth her husband anone 
Shee had bene at the chyrche 
Gode goesyp!”’ 


their outgoings and incomings. One si 


ties as as well as to maintain the high claims of the | of the ae of the coronation of Richard I. The princi- 
abbey, ever been the persistent aim of whole line of ay features in it have been ved in the rite still in use. 
abbots and their representatives. Never, with their t| The diff of the times, however, is well marked in the 


alarm that the entrance of @ bat occasioned, es; ly when 
it flew round and round in circles over the king's throne, and 
in the consternation that ensued when the bells began to ring 
late in the day without any orders from the authorities; as 
well as in the still more momentous attack upon the Jews 
that took place as part of the rejoicings. Of the coronation 
of Henry ILI. we know rtill more. As Wi was in 
the hands of the Dauphin of France on Henry's pe ha 
was crowned first at Gloucester, and again, four 

wards, on the restoration of the palace, in the A . Im- 
pressed with the attributes of the ceremony and its scene, he 





traced in the protest made by the deans when convocation 


ts. 

The other weft we see interwoven here and there through- 
out these memorials is the identification of the abbey with 
royalty. The abbey is the outward and visible sign of the 
union of Church and State. The Avbey Church and “ our 
Palace of Westminster” are with the Dean synonymous 
terms, 2s they are literally in the present day in the gazettes 
proclaiming the coronations. “The head, crown, and diadem 
of the kingdom” is the olden description of the Church be 
most fully acknowledges; it is this character of the fabric 
that he delineates with most delight ; this aspect that he pre- 
sents most forcibly. With much the same feeling that induc- 
ed William the Conqueror to stand upon the gravestone of 
bis r, Edward the Confessor, whilst the rite of 
Coronation was taking place, the dean looks round upon the 
Abbey Church, and its associations and contents, os the cbiet 
seat and expression of the continuity of royalty. “* The Eng- 
lish kings,” he says, “as soon as they became traly English, 
were crowned and lived and died for many generations at 
Westminster.” 





The perfection to which Drunkennese, as an Art, had 
eached in its seventeenth century, or golden, era den aided 


crowned at one place, lived in another, and were buried 


Unlike the French monarchs who were | 


is said to bave asked of the greatest theologian of the day, 
Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln, “ What was the precise grace 
wrought in a king by the unction?” When he was answered, 
with what Dean Stanley calls “truly episcopal discretion,” 
“ The same as in confirmation.” 

It was the enormous sum lavished by this prince upon the 
rebuilding of the abbey that called into existence the House 
of Commons. The first sittings of this body were held in the 
Chapter-house. Before the separation of the Lords and Com- 
mons, Westminster Hall was their meeting-place; but the 
Commons were called alone to the Chapter-house, and the 
Lords met ever afterwards in the Painted Chamber, known 
as St. Edward’s chamber, from the fact of the Confessor hav- 
ing died init. The meetings of the Commons were often 
stormy in those dsys. The Dean tells us :—‘ On a few occa- 
sions they were assembled in the vast oblong hall of the re- 
fectory. There,in a chamber only inferior in beauty and size 
to Westminster Hall, was impeached Piers Gaveston. There, 
|in an assembly partly of laity, partly of clergy (Sut apparent- 
ly chiefly of te latter), Edward J. insisted ob a subsidy of 
half their possessions. The consternation had been so great, 
that the Dean of St. Pani’s bad, in his endeavour to remon- 
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strate, dropped down dead at King Edward’s feet; but ‘the 
king passed over this event with indifferent eyes,’ and per- 
sisted the more vehemently in his demands.” In the reigas 
of Richard 11, Henry LV., and Henry V., the Couimons were 
occasionally convened in the refectory, but the house of the 
Chapter was the usual place of meeting. In the reign of Ed- 
ward III. this building was decorated with paintings that 
have not yet altogether faded away. We may picture the 
speaker taking the abbot’s stall, which faced the entrance, 
whilst the members arranged themselves around on the seats 
intended for the monks. ‘ To the central pillar were attach- 
ed placards, libellous or otherwise, to attract the attention of 
the members.” The Jerusalem Chamber has ever since been 
used by the abbots and their successors, the deans, for the 
transaction of the business of the convent or collegiate body. 
By virtue of this arrangement the Chapter-house, though long 
outgrown by the Commons, remains public property. The 
mention of Edward’s demands reminds us of the conspicuous 
figure he makes in the history of the abbey. He and bis good 
queen, Eleanor, were the first king and queen who were 
crowned together. Then, he left for our delight Queen Elea- 
nor’s monument and the tombs of his father and uncle. He 
extended the building westwards, and the Confessor’s chapel, 
in which he kept bis vigils before his knighthood, he fitied 
with tokens of his conquests, the dread stone on which the 
monarchs of Scotland were crowned, and a fragment of the 
cross from a Welsh shride. Moreover, he caused his little son 
to hang up with his own hands upon the shrine of the Con- 
fessor the golden crown of the last Prince of Wales. Then 
we come to his own unfinished tomb, and the story of the 
grim promise he exacted from his son to boil the flesh off his 

ones, and carry them before bis army into Scotiand. The 
dean accounts for the plain tomb as a facility for the fulfil- 
ment of his wish should the opportunity have arisen to carry 
it into effect. Every two years, till the fall of Richard IL. 
the tomb was opened and the wax of the regal warrior’s cere- 
cloth renewed. In 1771, in the presence of the Society of 
Antiquaries, the tomb was again opened, and the old Pianta- 
genet belongings scrutinised. 

“The king was found in his royal robes, wrapped in a large 
waxed linen cloth. Then for the last time was seen that figure, 
lean, tell, and erect as a palm-tree, whether running or riding. 
But the long shanks, which gave him his surname, were wiapped 
in the cloth of gold ; the eyes, with the cast which he had inher- 
ited from his father, were no longer visible; nor the hair, which 
had been yellow or silver bright in childhood, black in youth, and 
snow-white in age, on his high broad forehead. Pitch was pour 
ed in upon the corpse, aud, as Walpole comically laments, in de- 
ploring the final eS of the crown, robes, and sceptre, 
* They boast now of having enclosed him so effectually that his 
ashes cannot be violated again.’ ” 


The name of Edward, says the Dean, loyally, is the one 
royal name that constautly re-appears tu assert its unchang- 
ing hold on the affection of the Eoglish people. Mention of 
Richard IL fills the abbey, too, with Plantagenet memories. 
He was crowned, married, and buried in the abbey. He re- 
built the great northern entrance, and in many ways display- 
ed great affection for the fabric. When his queen died he 
caused her to be buried there with the greatest pomp, and 
erected & monument to her memory, on which reposed his 
own effigy by the side of bers, with his hand clasping hers. 
As we gaze upon it we call to mind, with satisfaction, that 
Henry V. b bt back Richard’s body from Langley, whither 
Henry LV. had carried it, aud placed itin thistomb. We 
have his portrait, too, that celebrated pic.ure which is con- 
sidered the oldest contemporary representation of any Eng- 
lish sovereign, which hung for so many years in the abbey, 
and was so frequently painted over, to be skilfully cleansed 
of its superfluous coatings, by av accomplished artist of our 
own day. The funeral of Henry V., who performed so grace- 
ful a tribute to the memory of this beautiful but unfortunate 

rince, was the grandest that ever took place. He died at 

incennes, and the procession which accompanied his re- 
mains to Westminster, headed by James I, of Scotland, and 
Catharine, of Valois, started from Paris. Ali the clergy went 
out to meet it as it approached London :— 


‘* His three chargers were led up to the altar, behind the effigy, 
which lay on the splendid car, accompanied by torches and wnite- 
robed priests innumerable, and which was now for the first time 
seen in the royal funerals; previously the kings themselves had 
been exhibited in their royal attire. To give a worthy place to 
the mighty dead s severe strain was put upon the capacity of the 
abbey. Room for his grave was created by 8 summary process, 
op which no previous king or abbot had ventured. The extreme 
eastern end of the Confessor’s chapel, hitherto devoted to the 
sacred relics, was cleared out, and in their place was deposited 
the body of the most splendid king that England down to 
that time, produced; second only as a warrior to the Black 
Prince, second only as a sovereign to Edward I,” 


A chantry was erected for the performance of masses for 
the repose of his soul, which materially altered the contour 
of the Confessor’s chapel, and encroached in the ruth- 
less manner upon the tombs of Eleanor and Philippa. In 
this recess were hung his shield, saddle, and helmet, and the 
sculptures around the walls were made to depict his great 
achievements. His recumbent effigy, carved in oak, was 
plated with silver-gilt, except the head, which was of solid 
silver. The lattcr has long since disappeared. When the 
Spectator and bis friend, Sir Roger de Coveriey, were inspect- 
ing the monuments, this last theft especially moved the wor- 
thy Tory knight's ire. “Some Whig, I'll warraat you. You 
ought to lock up your kings better ; they’ll carry off the body, 
too, if you don’t take care.” Referring to the want of consid- 
eration for the integrity of the Conlessor’s chapel, hitherto 
deemed sacred, displayed in this instance, we must note that 
modern clearances and barbarisms bave not been more sweep- 
ing or scornful of the remains of past ages than were the 
many alterations and rebuildings made by successive mon- 
archs in the days of old. Henry III. nearly obliterated the 
first building without scruple, and his successors made nearly 
as free with his improvements. The arrangements of an an- 
cient temple from their sacrificial purpose, have been com- 
pared to those of a vast slaughter-house, and those of a Do- 
minican church or Nonconforming chapel to a vast preaching- 
house, in contradistinction to those of Westminster Abbey, 
which have been likened to the arrangements of a vast ram 
house. A contemplation of the fabric in this aspect, apart 
from the royal tombs, brings the Dean toa comparatively 
modern period, to the companionship of the statesmen, war- 
riors, men of letters,and men of science of the last century 
aod our own. It is this aspect of a Pantheon, a Valhalla, 
and a Sania Croce,as he says, more than any other, which 
won for the venerable pile the visits of Addison, Steele, Gold- 
smith, Charles Lamb, and Washington Irving, described so 
delightfully in their respective works, which prompted Nel- 
son to cry, “ A peerage or Westminster Abbey?” and Macau- 

lay to enshrine it in some of bis most eloquent passages, and 
which gives most promise of the endurance of the abbey in 
the hearts of the people. Here we have no isolated mauso- 


and St. Petersburg ; but just as the kings gradually grouped 
round the Confessor’s grave, so have the chiefs of the court 
and camp grouped around those of the kings, and, subsequent- 
ly, other centres have been formed in like manner. The 
northern transept remained comparatively unoccupied till the 
death of William Pitt, Karl of Chatham, who being interred 
there after much entreaty that St. Paul’s might have the hon- 
our of receiving his remains, formed the centre around which 
have grouped all subsequent statesmen, giving to this part of 
the edifice as distinctive a character as Poets’ Corner enjoys. 
In the aisles of the same transept lie the great Indian states- 
men. It was Geoffrey Chaucer who formed the centre around 
which the poets subsequently grouped in the south = 
The first to follow was Spenser, whose epitaph originally 
stated that it was the vicinity of Chaucer that caused the se- 
lection of his burial place. Then came Drayton. Writes Ful- 
ler, overflowing with appreciation of all that is good and 
reat, “ Chaucer lies buried in the south aisle of St. Peter's 
Vestmiuster, and now hath got the company of Spenser and 
Drayton, a pair royal of poets, enough almost to make pas- 

sengers’ feet to move metrically, who go over the place where 
sv much poetical dust is interred.” As our author turns from 
one monument to another he relates every detail of interest 
connected with them and their inscriptions, without, how- 

ever, giving any technical or artistic particulars of them. We 
meet here Johnson, whom Roubiliac called to his aid for the 
epitaphs of the monuments he pat up; Pope, who wrote 
Rowe’s epitaph ; Swift, who altered the last line of Gay's; 
Atterbury, whose spirit pervades the atmosphere of the whole 
place ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, who fixed the spot for Gold- 
smith’s memoria! ; and many other of the intellectual athletes 
of the last age with full working powers, some of whom were 
not destined to swell the catalogue of the mighty dead de 

posited around. “I have been told of one Pope,” says the 
Chinese philosopher, slyly deprecating the intrusion of small 
names and the omission of some great ones in Poets’ Corner. 
“Is he there?” “ It is time enough,” replied his guide, “ these 
three hundred years. He is not long dead. People have not 
done hating him yet.’ Purcell became the centre of the mu- 
sicians ; Casaubon of the scholars; and Newton of the men 
of science. * * 

Westminster school and the head-masters, being too closely 
associated with the fortunes of the abbey to be altogether 
overlooked, occupy some pages. “Dr. Busby was still there 
to carry the ampulla of the new regalia at Charles 11.’s coro- 
nation, and to cscort the king round Dean’s-yard, hat on head, 
lest the boys should else think there was avy greater man in 
the world than himself.” During the great Plague the school 
was removed to Chiswick, where, on the walls of the house 
occupied by Mr. Berry and nis celebrated daughters, only the 
other day, were to be seen the names of some of Busby’s pu- 
pils; Montague and Dryden among the number. The elms 
in the fields adjacent to this house are said to have been 
planted by Dean Goodman, of whom we have spoken before, 
in whose period of office this sanatorium was secured. At 
the Great Fire the scholars were marched to the conflagra- 
tion, and assisted for hours in carrying water from the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. 

The revolutions of taste, in their effect upon the abbey, af- 
ford a most curious study. We know how monumental effi- 
gies were at first recumbent, then partly raised, then kneeling, 
and finally erect. In the beginning of the last century the 
best judges agreed that nothing could be more stupid than 
laying statues on their backs. We have come back again 
whence our ancestors started in this particular. The Confes- 
sor’s chape!, once looked upon as a sacred spot, became the 
play-ground of the Westminster scholars, who were allowed 
to skip from tomb to tomb. Where William the Conqueror 
trembled, and kings and queens wept over each other’s last 
resting-places, these young “ bloods” disported themselves. 
Then there was atime when the scenes of the Westminster 
play were kept iu the tiforium, and a thoroughfare was set 
up from the Poet’s-corner to the western door ; when, in fine, 
nearly every sentiment that once prevailed With regard to the 
sanctity, beauty, and venerableness of the fabric was erased. 
In the care and solicitude which it now enjoys we have come 
round again, in a second instance, to the starting-place of our 
predecessors—who laboured, and into whose labours we have 
entered. Our author gives many more examples of this reyo- 
lution as reflected in the history of the abbey. Into the reve- 
nues of the institution he does not enter. The many gifts and 
grants, and the circumstances under which they were made, 
would have made another pleasant section. 
The Dean’s melodious diction dwells on the ear after his 
book is laid aside ; just as we carry away from the majestic 
pile itself a sense of lingering echoes long after its portals have 
closed behind us,—DBuilder. 


——_>-——__——_ 


HINTS ON TRAVELLING. 


‘There are two principal pitfalls into either of which the 
traveller is in equal peril of tumbling, according to his mood 
and character. He may either insist upon findisg everything 
that he sces abroad much better managed, much handsomer, 
more impressive, and in every aspect superior to things at home; 
or else he may resolutely persuade himself and anybody who 
will listen to him, that everything abroad is a long way in- 
ferior and much worse managed. Iu the first excitement of 
travel, the former is the more common and natural mood. 
Noveity of scene and circumstances are exhilarating. They 
stimulate one’s Observation, and, like other stimulating agen- 
cies, inevitably dispose one to see things through a brighter 
medium than usual. This fact, iadeed, is one of the main re- 
commendations of foreign travel. The novelty of surround- 
ing things, the different appearance of the streets, the variety 
of expression and of costume, the little or great departures 
{rom English usage in the thousand details of living—all this 
sharpens the observation, fills us with interest, and so refreshes 
the mind in a way that no amount of travel in familiar places 
could possibly do. This is all very well and excellent in it- 
seli, only it may carry us much too far. Underthe excitement 
of the new, we forget the good sides of the old, and vow im- 
patiently that the new and the foreign is euperior. How 
much better, we exclaim, do the Freach or the Americans 
understand the organization of social life than we English 
do! Compare the cafés and the delightful restaurants of the 
boulevards with the frowsy London eating-houses ; compare 
the social table @hdte of a Paris or New York hotel with the 
surliness of a solitary meal in an Eaglish coffee-room; how 
far better the adroit and chatty gargoa Or self-possessed kell- 
ner, or even the clumsy but good-humoured negro, than the 
stolid, greasy, incompetent English waiter—al ways either too 
servile or else toosulky. And so on, through every point. Oae 
sees nothiog but what is bright and convenient and 3 
Our own country sinks into a miserable position among the 
civilised nations of the earth. Everybody to whom we are 
introduced impresses us wonderfully. e analyse him, and 


one’s countrymen. Martin Chuzzlewit was told that every 
other person he met was one of the most remarkable men in 
the country; but this is just what an ardent and ingenuous 
traveller is most anxious to believe. Every other person be 
meets, to him, is remarkable. By the end otf his first twenty- 
four hours in a foreign country he has formed a final and 
cémprehensive generalization as to the character of the peo- 
ple whom he bas come to visit, and in this character are com- 
monly included most of the virtues that mankind have bither- 
to discovered. As he sits down to the composition of his 
diary, he unconsciously proceeds to analyse his own fond ideal 
of perfection, and to predicate it all of his acquaintances of 
the day. Energy, vivacity, apprehensiveness, breadth, and all 
other fine qualities are d by this or that happy peo- 
le in a degree unknown in the traveller’s own less fortunate 
fand ; at every point the comparison turns against his coun- 
trymen and their system of living andthinking. Bare crumbs 
and scraps of moral or intellectual worth are le/t to fall to 
their portion; scanty parings that remain after the carving of 
the foreign idol. By and by, however, the traveller becomes 
a little embarrassed. His admiration does not fade or suffer 
any tarnishing or diminution, but he experiences a lack of 
new phrases and newtypes. Individuals are many, but types 
are few, and as he has used up the latter very early in the 
day, while the stream of acquaintances still flows on, he has 
nothing for it but to repeat the superlatives which he too 
rashly used up at the first start. After a time, all but the 
most ardent begin to find this not only embarrassing, but even 
a little ludicrous. As they get leisure to turn to the early 
pages of their journal, and so come on gradually up to the ac- 
tual date, they are startled at the number of astounding per- 
sons whom they have been fortunate to meet. Yet on takin 
stock of the net or gross result of all these stupendous an 
overwhelming impressions, they find that very little has 
come of them all. A retrospect in soberer mood reveals to 
them that, after all, they have been holding intercourse with 
good, honest, average human beings, at bottom extremely 
like the human beings whom they are accustomed to meet at 
home; only at home familiarity and use rather blind vs to 
the virtues of people around us. Except in the case of un- 
usually acute observers, we do not discover characteristic dif- 
ferences of type at the first or the second glance. What this 
discloses is the stock base of character, which i: much the 
same all the world over. The difference in mental tone and 
temper between an Englishman and a Frenchman, or between 
an inhabitant of the Old World and an inhabitant of the New, 
breaks fully upon us only after some considerable use and 
time. Meanwhile, we mistake our mere preconceived ideas 
about national types for actual and recognisable corrobora- 
tious of them. 
Admitting that a fixed conviction, made up beforehand, that 
we are going to see a finer country with a better organized 
life than our own, is a very decided error in a traveller, we 
may also agree that the opposite pre-determination to be sa- 
tistied with nothing is a far worse error. The gushing travel- 
ler at least has his mind open to all that he sees; he gets all 
the increased width of vision which sympathy confers, while 
subsequent reflection is pretty sure to induce him to mouify 
and correct whatever excesses of admiration he may hav 
been led into. But he who goes forth over the face of the 
earth, carrying his Britannic spirit closely along with him, full 
of cavil and growling and captious preference of what is con- 
fessedly inferior at home to what is confessedly better abroad 
—this sort of traveller is hopeless. He has no enjoyment 
while he is away. When he returas he proves to have re- 
ceived no edification, What he has seen, he has seen, but 
the new and unofamiliar experiences, so far from refreshing 
aud renewing his soul, have only skimmed ineffectually over 
the surface of it. The mental records of his travels are writ- 
ten in water or in sand. All that remains is an acid sediment 
of prejudice. It is to be observed that travellers of this stamp 
always hover about the trifles of the country they visit. They 
detest a nation that can dine without a pint of sherry, and 
drinks iced water ins'ead. They despise a country where, in- 
stead of paying a’bus conductor rationally at the door, you 
have to thrust your fare through a hole at the back of the dri- 
ver’s seat. They cannot understand how a human being in 
his senses will consent to live in a land where a man cannot 
have a first-class compartment of a railway carriage to him- 
self if he likes to pay for it. They will listen to no praises of 
the principles of government or the social system of a people 
who chew tobacco and copiously spit. Every petty mortifi- 
cation, every slight personal inconvenience, counts for so 
much that they have no patience left for the consideradon of 
the weightier matters that ought to occupy the attention of 
anybody aspiring to the character of intelligent traveller. If 
the beer of a country is not good, then they will 
about its form of government, or its re , or its ten- 
dencies ; if a country has no Hansom why waste time in 
meditating on its place inthe growth of civilization? if you 
may not have your surly meal iz your private room without 
paying double the ordinary fee, why should you consider the 
contributions of such a country to the progress of mankind ? 
Unless the manners and customs are, in every trifling detail, 
those in which the traveller has been brought up, then he in- 
sists in his own mind that there is no inch of common ground 
between himself and his entertainers, and that they deserve no 
serious thinking at his hands. Every nation is, to his mind, 
essentially barbarous which does not conform in social de- 
tails to the ordinary home pattern. This grossly crude notion 
is characteristic of too many Englishmen, but perhaps we 
may be a little consoled in reflecting that it is the characteris- 
tic of all Frenchmen. 

A good deal of the folly of both these kinds of lers 
would be avoided if they would take the pains to ect that 
among nations of equal civilization—that is to say, among all 
highly civilized nations—the substratum of manners is pretty 
much the same in one country asin another. In the 
mental points of manners they are tolerably alike, because 
manners are the superficial outside of morals, and civilized 
morality is essentially uniform at any given period. The 
views of an Englishman and an American upon the serious 
virtues of life are tolerably alike, though there may be many 
degrees of difference in the perfection which individuals may 
attain in performance. What the traveller should remember 
is, that any two national characters have much more of what 
is common to both than either has of what is peculiar to it- 
self. If we could enumerate the qualities of the Englishman, 
the American, and the Frenchman, we should find that those 
in which they are alike are much more numerous than those 
in which they differ, and not only more numerous, but that 
they are those which weigh most also. In the bases and 
mainsprings of conduct, the various civilized peoples among 
whom we travel resemble one another very closely. To bear 
this in mind is to guard yourself alike against wholesale and 
extravagant exaltation on the one hand, and wholesale and 
extra t depreciation on the other. The great object in 








leume of kings as at St. Denis, the Escurial, Vienna, Moscow, 


classify him, and look upon him as a type, finding twenty 


points in which his type is uaspeakably above the average of 


life, perhaps above all others, is to learn to discriminate—to 
abstain with something like horror from wholesale denuncia- 
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tion or wholesale of bodies and sets of men, and 
especially from interring along chain of virtues or vilenesses 
from a single incident which bappens to please or displease 
one’s own private taste. Accidental peculiarities are not the 
infallible stamps and tests of an entire national character. Oo 
the contrary, most of those things which most strike the tra- 
veller on first entering a country he afterwards perceives, if 
he be a judicious man, to have been least indicative of any 
deeper thing worth noticing. The temptation is naturally 
very strong to generalize to unknown lengths from anything 
which is unusual ; but nobody is fit to travel, or is any the 
better for travelling, who does not know how to resist this 
especial temptation. Reflecting how much men are alike at 
bottom, we decline to infer that because a nation takes iced 
water instead of sherry at dinner, or lives in houses which are 
made extremely hot with stove-pipes and injections of heated 
air, or spits furth tobacco-juice profusely and promiscuously, 
therefore it is given up either to depravity or barbarism. Such 
things are the accidents.. Note them and pass on. Remember 
how the accidental and the individual strike us first, and how 
far it is from being a wide enough base for a general law. 
The root of a matter is that which we discover last of all. 
The rashness of drawing one’s final ideas of a nation from the 
life of the largest hotel in its largest town does not become 
thoroughly visible to a man until he has gone to some other 
town. Even a move’ t to ther hotel may suffice to 
awaken him. Buta great many people even now will tran- 
quilly talk about the character of the French as a thing known 
to them from unimpeachable personal inspection, albeit the 
field of their observation was no wider than the Hotel du 
Louvre, and the people whom they saw walking about the 
streets. In the same adventurous spirit they will ascertain 
al] about America by staying at the biggest caravanserai they 
can find in each of some four or five of the main Atlantic 
cities. What should we think of the foreigner who should 
lay down the law about the condition and prospects of Eng- 
land because he had stayed a fortnight in the Charing Cross 
Hotel, another at the Queen’s in Manchester, a third at Liver- 
pool, and so on for six months? Such a men could general- 
ise about English waiters and hotel prices an.average fare ; 
but st English character he would know nothing in the 
world. 

It must be said that if travellers often misconceive their 
own business, foreigners quite as often are ready in some way 
or other to help them to a misconception. They insist upon 
their guest going to see a dozen things fur which he does not 
care a jot, while they rather diseuade him from seeing a dozen 
other things which would really be full of interest and instruc- 
tion to him. Sights, it is not too much to say, are the travel- 
ler’s bane. The regular sights and shows of most places are 
precisely thase which no sensible man would cross the street 
to see. Take columns, for example. From Bualbec to Balti- 
more the traveller is the victim of columas. Nobody who 
comes from the country or from abroad is supposed to have 
seen London unless he has been to the top of the Monument 
in Fish Street Hill, In other places, to muunt up some fabu- 
jous number of steps and from the top to get a bird’s eye view 
of housetops in the one performance exacted of every travel- 
ler, the one instructive thing that zealous and hospitable citi- 
zens have to show him. Bird’s-eye views are excellent things 
for birds, but the proper study of mankind is man. One 
wants to see either nature in some rare and remarkable form, 
or else one of the thousand shapes of the manifestation of hu- 
man effort. People will not understand this. Consequently, 
uawise hosts drag the guests to see all the little local lions, 
which probably to him are no more than asses in the lion’s 
skin; while unwise travellers waste their energies over these 
fruitless fragmentary sights, and return dissatisfied and un- 
improved, they hardly know why. It is true that travel 
refreshes a man by takiog him out of his grove, but if it takes 
him so far out as to remove him from all the sorts of objects 
in which he has trained himself to take an interest, then travel 
only bores him. Wisdom therefore for him consists in a firm 
refusal to yield to the mistaken importunities of natives; in a 
serene chalking out of his own course, and an intrepid inhe- 
rence to it in the face of their astonishment, and sometimes of 
their disgust. 
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THE PRESS ON THE NEW PREMIER. 
[From the Times. ] 


The days occupied in the formation of a Government are al 
ways a period of busy speculation. A thousand rumours chase 
one another out of existence. ‘The present crisis has, however, 
been for some time foreseen, and as it is not occasioned by the 
defeat of a Ministry and the cousequent accession of a new party 
to power, but simply by the failing health of the Premier, it 





might be supposed that it would be resolved with comparative 
ease. But there are el ts of strang in the state of 
affairs which are wholly without parallel. The Statesman 


honoured by the Queen with the duty of re-forming the Ministry 
has fairly won the high place he occupies; he is the first in 
power and in ability of the colleagues of Lord Derby, and he has 
acquired a position in the House of Commons to which no other 
Statesman of the day can pretend. Yet, if Mr. Disraeli be evi- 
dently the fitting successor to Lord Derby, it must be remem- 
bered also that he has achieved that distinction ia spite of every 
disadvantage of birth, of ed and of position, and in spite, 
above all, of the great and, at one time, apparently unmitigated 
distrast of the party now accepting him as their leader. The 
Tory Party, the Ch llor of the Exchequer has often de- 
clared, is the historic party of England; but of that bistory he 
himself cannot claim tha inheritance. It hae ever accounted it- 
self the party of long descents and ancestral English honours, 
but Mr. Disraeli bas boasted that “literature was his only 
scutcheon,” and has described himself as “a gentleman of the 
Press.” The records ot the early career of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have often been cited as additional evidence of the 
i sistency of his opinions with his present position, but the 
Conservatives have never harshly judged the effervescence of 
youthful independence. Mr. Disraeli’s first public acte have 
more justly inspired distrust among his followers because they 
indicated an artistic quickness and sensibilityjespecially removed 
from the Conservative type. But the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has served the Conservative Party for more than twenty 
years. He slowly reconstructed its Parliamentary organization, 
and has thrice brought it into power. By the public he has 
been always regarded as the ruling spirit of the Cabinet, and it 
has been evident to all men that the Reform Bill of last Session 
was only carried by his i diness, and his unfailing 
temper in the House of bas arrived for the 














Commons. The time 


servant to become the master; nor could Mr. Disraeli have ac- 
cepted a lower place without a loss of dignity which would have 


been unworthy of himself and discreditable to his party. 


[From the London Review.] 


We are glad that Mr. Disraeli is in{ future to be nominal as 


success'ul assault on the Treasury bench. 


highest place of honour amongst them, aud withheld from him 
the prize of that daring ambition which was not even daunted 
at the outset of his career by a failure as ignominious as was 
ever witnessed in the House of Commons. It is creditable to 
them that they should have allowed no aristocratic prejudices to 
stand in the way of bis advancement; and it is no doubt in a 
certain sense creditable to Mr. Disraeli that he should have 
forced his way upwards from an obscure position by the force of 
his own talents and bis own energy. We should indeed say 
that it was entirely creditable—we should joyfully welcome the 

ion to the Premiership of a man of the people and a man 
of letters—if we could regard English political life as a mere 
game of skill, or if we could forget the means by which Mr. 
Disraeli has gained his present eminence. But if English poli- 
tics are, as we believe them to be, the most serious pursuit in 
which a man can engage—if sincerity, truth to conviction, a 
single pursuit of the public good, a preference of the interests of 
the nation to those of the party or the individual, are qualities 
for which we ought to look in our statesmen, and the absence of 
which is calculated to lower ani degrade the whole tone of pub- 
lie lite—then we cannot look upon the exaltation of Mr. Disraeli 
with unqualified satisfaction, or forget, in the blaze of his 
triumph, the means by which it has been attained. 









































































[From the Saturday Review.] 


Lord Derby exercised a sound judgment in recommending the 
Queen to entrust to Mr. Disraeli the task of forming and lead- 
ing the Ministry. The most powerful member of a Cabinet ought 
always, if possible, to be also its nominal bead ; and even if Mr. 
Disraeli had been disposed to waive his undoubted claims to the 
st of Prime Minister, he must have retained the lead of the 
Jouse of Commons and the control of general policy. It is not 
at present the interest of any political party to weaken a Minis- 
try which must almost necessarily remain in office until after the 
general election ; and it is evidently advantageous to the coun- 
try that the Government should be so organized as to possess the 
highest attainable efficiency, The rank and patronage which 
are annexed to the first office in the State add considerably to 
the influence even of the ablest leader of the House of Commons, 
Although there can be no doubt that Lord Russel gave steady 
and loyal support to his colleague, there are still veteran politi- 
cians who aseert that Mr. Gladstone would have carried bis Re- 
form Bill if he had been First Lord of the Treasury, Any com- 
petitor who had been preferred to Mr. Disraeli must either have 
been a peer of secondary political rank or the mos! considerahle 
of his colleagues in the Lower House. The appoiatment of a 
nominal Prime Minister would only have been a public an- 
nouncement that the party felt no confidence in its leader; and 
Mr. Disraeli could not be expected to submit to the independent 
and vigorous supremacy of Lord Stanley. Ino the House of 
Commons the arrangement which has been made will be even 
more popular than in the general community, for the new Prime 
Minister has, by long experience and natural aptitude, become 
one of the most s ful Parli tary leaders. Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone derived a portion of 
theic power over the House from their general reputation and 
influence iu the country; but Mr. Disraeli has risen to political 
eminence almost exclusively within the walls of Parliament. 
His more eloquent rival has often been baffled by his superio 
rity in tact and temper, and he has almost uniformly avoided 
unnecessary collision with personal susceptibility. is know- 
ledge of human nature taught him that the copious invectives 
and cutting sarcasms which first made him conepicuous in the 
House of Commons were not the means by which a high position 
could be permanently retained. In the ordinary conduct of 
business no leader of party is more courteous, or more habitually 
exempt from the weakness of irritability. Mr. Disraeli’s ene- 
mies complain that he has no deep convictions; but there are 
many qualities which the House of Commons prefers to anxious 
and painful earnestness. The conduct of the Reform Jill of last 
year through the House was proved, by many just criticisms on 
its morality and policy, to have been a marvel of dexterous ma- 
nagement. Parliamentary skill is not the most exalted of human 
gilts, but it is extremely useful to a Mivister. 





[From the Spectator.J 


Mr. Disraeli has long been the real helmsman of the Ministry, 
though he now takes that position openly for the first time. But 
then Lord Derby bas furvished the rudder by tbe superficial re- 
sistance of which to the political elements the steeriug power of 
the ship has been maintained. Mr, Dirraeli would never have 
been able to bring her head to the wind, as be did in the stormy 
crisis of last session, without exercising his skill through Lord 
Derby’s more massive social influence. When Lord Cranborne, 
Lord Carnarvon, and Geveral Peel deserted bim, the Govern- 
ment must have perished, but for the great personal influence of 
Lord Derby over his own caste. We do not believe that Lord 
Stanley can exert anything like the same amount ef personal in- 
fluence, and no other member of the present Ministry can be 
said to have a real bold over the traditional reverence of the 
Tory party at all. ‘To move the great inert mass of the Conser- 
tive party, and turn it hither and thither solely by the strategi- 
cal adroitness and humour of Mr. Disraeli, the plain, imperious 
sense of Lord Staoley, and the lucid, intellectual position of Lord 
Cairns, will be such another towr de force as driving an elephant 
by merely whispering in his ear, or moving a crowd without 
stirring either their imagination or their passions, Ifthe new 
Government is to have the remotest chance of lasting, it will 
have to put a hook for the second time into the nose of Levia- 
than, bore his jaw through with a thorn. In other words, 
it will bave to make the Tory party change its tone in relation 
to the Irish Church. {8 there the requisite physical purchase 
over that solid and dense mars of traditional opinion (or what is 
so called) in the new Mivistry witbout Lor@ Derby? We confess 
we doubt it. Mr. Disraeli remwked, very early in life, that 
“there were some precedenis for the influence of a party bein 
sons to the measures which the beads of that party h 
pledged 


very curious illustration of that remark. He has not yet ex- 
hausted its force, or its application to his own circumetances, 


limbs, and fail to move them! 
danger awaiting the new Administration. 


———__>—_—_—__ 


MR. ADAMS AND GEN, McCLELLAN. 


Times says : 





well as the real leader of the party. He bas fairly earned the 
position by his eminent abilities, by his mastery of Parliamentary 


themselves to adopt,” and bis career lately has been a 


But when next he finds “the inflaence of his party opposed to 
the measures which the heads of that party have pledged them- 
selves to adopt,” will the heads be able to stir the organization ? 
or will the volition be telegraphed in vain through the heavy 
This seems to us the principal 


In the course of an articleon Mr. Adams’ resignation, the 


since the earliest days of the Republic, has himself taken an 
active part im the politics of his own country for almost a 





tact, by his long and invaluable services to those whomjhe found | quarter of a century. It would be ingratitude on the part of 
a disorganized rabble, and whom he has since thrice led to a| the American people to forget the services he has rendered 
It would have been|tuem in England. He has been unyielding in their behalf, 
on their part the basest ingratitude had they refased him the | but no English Minister has ever questioned his good faith or 


feeling. Itis a success of no common kind for a man to 
ave been constantly engaged for years together io pressing 
upon us questions and claims which we deemed strained or 
unjust, and yet to have won the regard of the Government 
and the nation. Mr. Adams has been obliged to pursue a 
course often most distasteful to us, but when he leaves this 
country it will be with the esteem and good wishes of all 
classes of the people. 
We have so recently experienced the difficulty of finding a 
petent repr ative at Washington, that we can under- 
stand the reluctance of the American Administration to part 
with Mr. Adams. He has, we believe, sought to be relieved 
ever since the close of the war, but Mr. Seward was reluctant 
to deprive himself of so efficient and trustworthy an agent. 
A successor, however, has now to be appointed, and the 
choice is rendered more perplexing than ever by the bitter 
variance which exists between the President and the Senate. 
In these days the President can neither appoint nor remove & 
ublic officer of any eminence without the concurrence of the 
nate, and the post of Minister to England is likely to be 
warmly contested on both sides. The President would 
scarcely like to have in — asa mouthpiece of his Go- 
vernment a man who was intensely hostile to it, and, on the 
other band, the Senate will not permit the designs of Con- 
gress to be unfavourably represented. Thus a conflict is un- 
avoidable. Tous it is of no importance from which party the 
new Minister may be selected, Lut it is of great im- 
portance that he should be a fair and just-minded man. 
* * * In the present instance the President has be- 
gun what is likely to be a sharp campaign by nominating an 
officer who was once extremely popular with his country- 
men, General McClellan. Such a nomination could scarcely 
te made without rekindling some animosities which are bet- 
ter forgotten, but with these domestic questions we in Eag- 
land have nothing to do. Should the President’s nomination 
be accepted, America would again be represented by a dis- 
tinguished citizen, and one who would command a welcome 
from us. McClellan is an able man, still in the prime of life, 
and his military renown, and his active experience in a war 
the conduct of which will always have great interest for Eog- 
lishmen, would recommend him favourably to this country. 
Before that war was ended, and while all its disturbing forces 
were still in operation, Mr. Adams wrote to his Government 
to counsel a policy of reconciliation, He reminded Mr. 
Seward that the Eoglish Ministry had resisted all temptations 
to break faith with the American Government, and admitted 
that “atone moment a slight variation, stimulated by some of 
the adverse influences within it,” might “ have led to a ma- 
terial modification of our present prospects of success. In 
apy event it would have imposed much greater difficulties in 
our way.” We can desire no betier representative of the 
United Biates in this country than a man who was thus able 
to do justice to our general purposes, however much he may 
have misjudged isolated circumstances. 


--—_ > —— 
THE END OF THE EYRE CASE. 


We hope we may congratulate ourselves on having heard the 
last of Governor Eyre and the Jamaica Committee, Yesterday 
moruing Sir Robert Collier attended before Sir Thomas Henry, 
at Bow Street, and applied for a warrant against the late Colo- 
nial Governor, The charge againet Mr. Eyre was that of being 
accessOry before the faet to the murder of Mr, Gordon at Mo- 
rant Bay, in October, 1865. There wae little or no dispute aboat 
the facts, but Sir Robert Collier had to overcome a preliminary 
objection to his application, which Sir Thomas Heory in the re- 
sult determined to be insuperable. It was no obstacle to the 
prosecution that Mr, Eyre bad been brought before a bench of 
Shropshire magistrates on the same charge, and that they had 
disallowed it as natenable. One magistrate is not bound by the 
opivion of another when the question is whether certain tacts 
establish a primd facie case against an sed person sufficient 
to make it proper that he should be sent before a jury, But the 
offence charged against Mr. Eyre bad already been subjected to 
a judicial investigation of more authority than the prelimivary 

dings in Shropshi General Nelson aud Lieutenant 
Brand had been committed for trial as priocipals ia the murder 
of Mr, Gordon, their case had been brought before the Lord Chief 
Justice, and (be Grand Jury of Middlesex, after having been in- 
structed by his charge, bad refused to find a true bill agaiust.the 
accused. It was almost a necessary consequence that Mr. Eyre 
should be pronounced irresponsible for his share in Mr. Gor- 
don’s death. He was, on the thowing of the prosecution, an aec- 
cessory before the fact—that is to say, less directly involved in 
the actual deed than those who had been already committed for 
theirshare in it, But it had been determined ac the first stage 
of the trial of General Nelson and Lieutenant Brand that the 
could not be justly punished for the act they had committed. It 
followed that Mr. Eyre must be held at least equally blameless, 
and Sir Thomas Henry, feeling himself bound by the previous 
decision, refused to issue his warrant against bim. 

The time has probably come when men of a judicial temper 
may arrive at some agreement on the facts of the Jamaica out. 
break and the ju nt which should be pronounced on those 
concerned in it. Like all other events of haman history, it can- 
not be separated from events which preceded it, and if in our re- 
view of the transactions in Jamaica in October, 1865, we take 
no account of the state of society then existing there we are 

Ity of great injustice. It is tolerably eertain that the Jamaica 
bad passed many laws, particularly laws of police 

and taxation, which were extremely partial in their operation. 
It was scarcely possible it should be otberwise. Without im- 
puting to the islature of Jamaica any ivtention té do injus- 
lice, it may be allowed that, having little sympathy with those 
they governed, they sanctioned taxes and regulations exceed- 
ingly unjust jn their application. Mr. Gordon, a3 a person, by 
race and by creed, thrown into intimate relatious with the: mass 
of the people, resented very fiercely the legislation of the 
A bly, and d d it in the strongest language on every 
public occasion. Governor Eyre, on the other nand, went to Ja- 
maica instructed by piinful experience in the necessity of pre- 
serving order, and determined, above all things, that the law 
should be upbeld, It was tolerably certain that he would regard 
Mr. Gordon as a pernicious disturber of the peace, and before the 
outbreak the two had been brought into collision. The Ja- 
maica Committee drew the conclusion that Mr. Eyre was aai- 
mated by personal malice towards Mr. Gordon, but no deduc- 
tion could be more perversely unjust. The outbreak began 
early in October, 1865. On the 11th it had become dangerous, 
wad 18 persons were on that day massacred. On the 13th 
Governor Eyre proclaimed martial law in the area of the out- 














break. It has been disputed whether act of the Jamaica 
Mr. Adams, the representat've of a family which has | Legislature which conferred on the Goverdor the power of pro- 
been connected with public life in the United States | claiming martial law—or, in other words, of abrogating all law, 






eave that of his own judgment, and makiog himeeli for the iime 
Dictator—had any validity. We have no doubt whatever about 
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it, but as this part of the case is really immaterial it is suffici 

to refer to it, Had Mr. Gordon been apprehended on the scene 
of the outbreak and then and there been tried and condemned 
by quasi judicial process, no question could have been success- 
fully raised as to the plenary justification of the procedure. Bat 
Mr. Gordon was apprehended at Kingston. Governor Eyre was 
under the conviction that Mr. Gordon had instigated the in- 
surrection at Morant Bay. Within certain limits this was true. 
It cannot be maintained that Mr. Gordon ever provoked or 
sanctioned the outrages perpetrated by the insurgents; but he 
had on many occasions excited them by a description of the 
wrongs they had euffered, without considering the effect which 
such representations must have on a very excitable race. As 
every man must be held liable for the consequences naturally 
following from bis own acts, Mr. Gordon cannot be acquitted of 
all share in the outrages committed at Morant Bay. Mr. Eyre 
sent Mr. Gordon from Kingston to the district where martial 
law bad been proclaimed. The Governor appears to have 
thought the operations of martial law included all those who had 
contributed to the events in respect of which martial law bad 
been proclaimed ; but the transfer of Mr. Gordon in the way de- 
sciibed was an act absolutely without legal excuse. We need 
not follow the details of Mr. Gordon’s trial. It was held under 
the anthority of General Nelson, by a Court of which Lieuten- 
ant Brand was the President, and the result was a condemna- 
tion todeath. The proceedings of the Court were referred to 
Mr, Eyre, who approved them, and Mr. Gordon was executed.— 
Times, Feb. 28. 
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European News. 

The great vigilance and firmness with which the English 
Government has treated the Fenian conspirators, are appa- 
rently producing their natural result. There have teen for 
some time no attempts at murder, incendiarism, or what is 
scarcely less unmanly on the part of their leaders, the assem- 
bling in arms of a few score peasants only to be scattered by 
the strong arm of the law. What trials have yet to take 
place attract little of the interest which would have attended 
them a few weeks ago, and the Crown resolves to take no 
special action in regard to mixed juries, deeming the ordinary 
machinery of the courts sufficient for the oceasion. Even 
poor Train has the greatest difficulty in gathering a crowd to 
whom he can talk nonsense by the hour, and has in fact been 
humiliated at Limerick and other towns by the refusal of the 
only balls which would suit his purpose. Perhaps the most 
tignificant indication of all, is that the Dungarvan pris- 
oners are to be released on condition of returning hither, and 
that “General” Nagle will be denied the privilege of martyr- 
dom. True, the story comes that persistent efforts are still 
made to corrupt the Irish portion of the army, but any one 
at all acquainted with it, knows that such efforts must be ut- 
terly futile except in a very few cases, and that there is no 
body of men with whom the esprit de corps is stronger, or 
who would be tess likely to desert the flag which they have 
sworn to defend. Meanwhile the visit of the Prince of Wales 
is the chief topic of Dublin gossip. Whether the visit pro. 
duces much actual enthusiasm or not, it is sure to gratify a 
ljarge number of the population, and if, as rumoured to be 
likely, he take with him a liberal offer of political amnesty, 
the grosser and more offensive features of Fenianism may 
disap pear altogether. The good temper with which the Ala- 
bama claims question continues to be discussed on both sides 
of the Atlantic, gives earnest that what at one time seemed to 
be a positive peril is eo no longer. The settlement of these 
claims will restore the cordiality which ought to exist between 
England and America, and wil! deprive Irish agitators of one 
of their most cherished hopes. The approaching departure 
of Mr. Adams from London, continues to call forth many ex 
pressions of personal esteem for himself and high apprevia- 
tion of his statesmanship during the war, and by which the 
friendly relations of the two countries were preserved without 
serious interruption. General Dix’s mission turns out to be 
of a very different nature from that stated by the telegrapb. 
He simply went to London to witness the ratification of a 
matrimonial alliance between his son and a young lady to 
whom he had been for some time engaged. The Abyssinian 
expedition continues to be heard from in a fragmentary man- 
ner. The last statement is that General Napier was going to 
make a dash on the enemy near Magdala, with a view of se- 
curing the prisoners in the surprige and confusion of the mo- 
meot. There might be some confusion in connection with 
such. a movement, but a surprise that is announced in ad- 
vance by telegrams all over the world may be astonishing but 
can hardly be successful. Other accounts, however, speak of 
mere recopnoitres, which are far more probable. The Egyp- 
tian troops have not been withdrawn, but have instead been 
reinforced. It may be noted that the cost of the expedition 
is so far, notwithstanding many assertions to the contrary, 
on!y four millions sterling. 

From Paris we have two items which have a certain rela- 
tion to each other. One is that the Emperor is said to be in 
very bad health, and that this time there is or has been seri- 
ous alarm felt on bis account. He was suddenly seized with 
extreme shortpess of breath and faintness, being recovered 
only with some difficulty. The other is that a new pamphlet 
has been added to the already numerous Napoleonic utteran- 
ces, its object being to establish the claims of his dynasty to a 
popular origin. He was said to be the author. That, how. 
ever, is authoritatively denied, and the name of M. Conti is giv- 
en as that of the wriger. As this gentleman is the Emperor’s 
Cabinet Secretary, he denial does not seem of much signifi- 
cance. The French Chamber is again discussing the liberty 
of speech question. A bill has been introduced by the Goy- 


ernment to regulate the holding of public meetings, and the 
liberal members have offered an amendment removing all re- 
strictions from such meetings. Whether such an smendment 
will be permitted to pass, or whether if it did pass it would 
have any effect, are other matters. Meanwhile the laterna- 
tional Marine exposition at Havre begins to receive more at- 
tention than it did at first. There will be no attempt to rival 
the glories of the Paris exposition, but there will be consid- 
erable practical interest attached to it. All that pertains to 
marine architecture, appliances and supplies, will be exhibit- 
ed, and it is presumed every nation that has any ships at all 
will be represented, 

The Turkish Grand Vizier announces the enc of the Cre- 
tan insurrection, and as usual the information is contradicted- 
While he says that the Cretans have submitted, others say 
that the Turkish troops are confined to their quarters by the 
fear of defeat in case of advancing, and that famine and pes- 
tilence are doing deadly work among them. At the same 
time there are rnmours of schemes for the addition of Crete 
to the Greek kingdom, and of other changes by which the 
Turkish prestige is likely to suffer somewhat. There is but 
little news from Italy—the Pontifical Zouaves, a hundred of 
them, that is, have arrived and a batch of new Cardinals have 
been created. These latter are the Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
Sonella, Barili, Berardi, Moreno, Borromeo and Capatti. In 
addition to these appointments, the Pope has assigned 
several new bishops for duty in this country. 

Prospects of War in Europe. 

The impression has been very general in Europe that the 
present year would see the reopening of war among certain 
of the great Powers, and that once more an effort would be 
made to settle by force various questions which have seemed 
as difficult as they are interminable. At what particular 
point the contest is to begin, is matter fur little more than 
conjecture, nor can the precise time when the first gun shall 
be fired be foretold with any amount of probability. As, 
however, skilful generals so dispose their armies as to conces| 
their real strength and purposes before an actual engagement, 
so the intentions of at least two of the Emperors have been 
stated with a view apparently of obscuring the action which 
each may propose in reality to take. Russia is arming rapid- 
ly, and with as much secresy as possible, and France will re- 
ceive great accessions of military strength both for the field 
and in reserve. Both are aggressive, and both have some- 
thing of prestige to regain. But from each Europe receives 
assurances that preparations for war mean only peace, and 
that there is nothing about which anybody need feel alarmed. 
When mention is made of Russian agents agitating in ber be- 
half on the Danube, the Government at St. Petersburg Cis- 
claims all desire for extension of territory; and when the 
doubling of Nepoleon’s army is noted, he responds by re- 
doubled effort to prove his great desire that there be no dis- 
turbance. In spite of these disclaimers, the actual condition 
of affairs in Europe is such as to render war, if not this year, 
within a brief period, hardly avoidable. There is scarce- 
ly a possibility that the Cretan struggle will be voluntarily 
abandoned by Turkey, unless, indeed, the importunate 
Islanders be wholly annihilated, which does not seem at all 
likely. From this point alone there is to be constant 
danger apprehended, and the secret agencies which have 
been said to prolong the resisting power of the Cretans, may 
at any moment unmask themselves. The Italian question is 
as far from settlement as it ever was, and the unbending atti- 
tude of the Pope remains as embarrassing to his assumed 
protectors as it is possible to be. Then the deep-seated hos- 
Ulity existing between the French Empire and the German 
Confederation, constitutes a grave menace which may at any 
time result in bard blows. That Napoleon of all men knows 
best the difficulties that beset his path, may be assumed. His 
chief anxiety is, of course, to secure the throne for the Na- 
poleonic dynasty, and ,he seeks to strengthen his hold upon 


ment is one of these means which he more and more seeks 
to use, and the new pamphlet disclaimed, but no doubt in. 
spired by him, is written with that view. Meanwhile the 
Prince de Joinville, as if he saw trouble brewing for the Em- 
peror, boldly criticizes his diplomacy, and seeks to fasten 
upon him the blunder,of having forced the German nation 
to cousolidate itself in a solid mass to resist his 
threatened enc b ts. It is Napoleon, says the Prince, 
who has raised up this powerful and warlike enemy on the 
very frontiers of France, and the accusation is as true ag it is 
damaging. Amid all these possibilities England pursues her 
course without anxiety. She has her hands full of domestic 
affairs, and can afford to look on calmly at the quarrels of her 
neighbours. Her character is high enough for any Power to 
ascribe her neutrality to cowardice, and if the time should 
come when she must descend irto the arena of conflict, the 
same national spirit which bas before been equal to apy sacri- 
fice, wi!l not be wanting. 





Lord Russell on Ireland. 


Lord Russel!’s Letter to Mr. Chichester Fortescue on the state 
of Ireland, will command attention as containing the views 
of a practical statesman rather than the opinions of a merely 
theoretical politician. Although marred by several exhibitions 
of party vanity not at all in good taste when a serious national 
question is under consideration, the Letter on the whole ap- 
pears to be characterized by just and truly liberal sentiments. 
Lord Russell observes, with some force, that “in considering 
the question of Ireland too much has been said of historical 
oppressions, and too little of recent remedies.” He might 











it by every means in his power. To popularize his govern-} 


have added that an undue significance has been given to re- 
cent events through an imperfect recollection of the outrages 
and conspiracies which have disgraced Ireland in all ages. 
Many writers, however, treat Fenianism as though it were 
some new thirg under the sun, instead of being the latest 
exhibition of the same spirit which under the rallying cry of 
Irish nationality has ever been fruitfal in intrigue and assas- 
sinations, frequently crimsonipg with unjustly shed blood the 
soil of the land it was proposed to free. While taking this 
view of the past, Lord Russel), in dealing with the material and 
physical condition of the country, does not disguise the de- 
plorable circumstance that “in Ireland the increase of trade 
and the growth of manufactures were nipped in the bud by 
the jealousy of England.” He does not consider, however, 
whether Ireland could, in any event, have sustained a compe- 
tition on equal terms with England, nor does he inquire how 
far capital has been driven away by trade combinations, 
and the general insecurity of life and property. The princi- 
pal causes of material distress upon which he dwells, are those 
connected with the tenure of land; and Lord Russell is of 
opinion that a very marked improvement has been effected 
by the commutation of tithes, the introduction of Poor Laws, 
the sale of encumbered estates, the more general recognition 
of their proprietary duties by the landlords, and the large 
emigration of the last twenty or thirty years. Estates are 
now seldom crowded with pauper tenants settled there with- 
out the landlord’s consent, and the motives for wholesale 
evictions are thereby diminished. The middleman has almost 
entirely disappeared, to the mutual advantage of owners and 
occupiers. Improvements other than buildings erected con- 
trary to the landlord’s interest, are more commonly made 
by tenants, and absentee landlords more frequently visit their 
property. Wages have materially risen, not only in money 
value, but in purchasing power, and the destitute have, at 
least, a legal refuge in the work-house, These stubborn facts, 
cited by Lord Russell, go far toward putting to flight the sen- 
timental sorrows of the Fenian-American harangues of the 
present day, and to put a brighter aspect on the “ woes of Ire- 
land.” 

Turning to the moral and political state of the Emerald 
Isle, Lord Russell states his views regarding the disposal of 
the Irish church. He abandons the old appropriation scheme 
as inadequate and obsolete, and arrives at the conclusion that 
a triple endowment of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Ro- 
man Catholic churches, out of the existing ecclesiastical rey- 
enues, is the best solution of the problem. As to the poli- 
tica) situation, Lord Russell relies upon the slow operation of 
wise Imperial government, rather than upon the attempt to 
satisfy a dreamy craving for Irish nationality. This is doubt- 
less the most sensible view of the question. The Irish have 
not yet proved themselves capable of self-government ; and 
were the coveted boon granted them to-day, it is not difficult 
to see that evil, and not good, would result from the bestowal. 





Matters at Washington. 

The lull in the Impeachment business will end to-morrow. 
On Monday Mr. Johnson’s answer to the indictment must be 
filed, unless his counsel succeed in obtaining further delay, 
which is certainly not probable. The warmth and bitterness 
which pervaded the preliminary proceedings on the 13th 
inst., faintly foreshadowed the heat and passion of the contest 
when it shall fairly begin. Touching the line of defence to 
be adopted by the President nothing specific haa transpired, 
but we may confidently assume that one of its controlling 
purposes will be to protract the trial by all the arts that legal 
ingenuity can devise. These, however, will be restrained by 
the equally fixed determination of the Senate to refuse post- 
ponements and compel prompt action. Of this we have evi- 
dence in the refusal to grant the forty days asked for by the 
President to mature bis defence. 

The Senate has devoted the brief interval to a discussion of 
taxation and expenditure, d-propos of the bill passed almost 
unanimously by the House repealing the internal tax on 
nearly the whole body of manufactures. The relief to indus- 
try which this bold stroke would confer is conceded, but can 
the Treasury afford a deduction that is variously estimated at 
from sixty to eighty millions? That isa question which the 
Finance Committee has answered negatively, and at the in- 
stance of Mr. Sherman, divers additions have been made to 
the list of exceptions in the bill. Even now, if the Senator 
from Ohio speaks correctly, the Treasury is threatened with a 
deficit which the largely reduced revenue from incomes and 
other sources may make quite serious. Special iaterests press 
their claims to favours, nevertheless, though thus far unavail- 
ingly.{ The Maine shipbuilders, championed by Mr. Fessenden, 
are in this category. Retrenchment, which should go side by 
side with the reduction of taxes, is yet to be undertaken, and 
its chance of thoroughness is by no means good. The de- 
partments are crying out against the cutting down of ex- 
p enses, and Mr. Morrill charges the Senate with general ex- 
travagance. If there be any material saving, the country will 
owe it to the firmness of the House committees. 

Questions inc idental to reconstruction have occupied much 
of the attention of the House. By a fraud which no legisla- 
tive body should tolerate, a clause was slipped into a bill 
amending the Judiciary act repealing so much of the act as 
authorizes an appeal in habeas corpus cases from the Circuit 
Courts to the Supreme Court. The object as now avowed, 
is to prevent a judgment in the McArdle case, at present 
before the court in a shape that involves the constitu- 
tionality of the reconstruction law. It is possible 
that the trick may, after al), be frustrated, since the McArdle 
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act an ex post facto operation, which the Constitution forbids. 
In reference to another measure designed to bring Alabama 
into the Union in direct contravention of the terms of the 
law, Mr. Thaddeus Stevens has unexpectedly evinced a lit- 
tle reasonableness. The law as it stands requires a majority 
of the registered voters in a State to render the new constitu- 
tion vajid, and with this understanding the election in Ala- 
bama was held. By the proposed bill, that State would be 
brought into the Union because a majority of the votes re- 
corded were in favour of the action of the Convention. The 
violation of the law and its contract ia in this case too fla- 
grant, and Mr. Stevens—not without wry faces—sent the bill 
back to the Reconstruction Committee. As though to avenge 
this moderation, a bill is under consideration imposing 
coloured suffrage on all the States of the Union, although the 
Constitution vests in each the sole right to regulate the suf- 
frage within its boundaries. But what is the Constitution in 
an era of revolution ? 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


Some interesting agricultural statistics have been recently pub- 
lished in Great Britain. Of the 56,964,000 statute acres of that 
eountry, 29,831,078 acres were returned under crops, hare fallow 
and grass last year, against 28,679,771 acres in 1866. The pro- 
portions per cent. in each of the two years 1866 and 1867 re- 
spectively, under the different heads, were—32°3 and 31°1 under 
eorn crops, 12°4 and 11°7 under green crops, 3:3 and 3°1 under 
bare fallow, 12°9 and 134 under clover and other grasses under 
rotation, and 38°9 and 40°5 permanent pasture, exclusive of 
heath mountain land. In England, of 32,590,397 acres, 22,932,- 
356 acres were under cultivation in 1867 agaiust 22,236,737 in 
1866. In Wales of 4,734:486 acres, 2,519,170 acres were under 
cultivation in 1867, against 2,284,674 in 1866. In Scotland, of 
its 19,639,377 acres, 4.379.552 acres were undcr cultivation last 
year against 4,158,260 acres in 1866. In Ireland of 20,322,641 
acres, 15,542,208 acres were under cultivation in 1867, the pro- 
portional number of acres under each head closely following 
that returned in 1866. From this it will be seen that in Great 
Britain there were 1,151,307 more acres under cultivation last 
year than the year previous, and that in England alone the in- 
crease was 695,619 acres—more than half the entire number 
The statistics are significant as showing the steady prosperity 
and constant increase in the agricultaral wealth of the mother 
country. 





The ratification of the treaty between France and Mecklen- 
burg removes every obstacle to the establishment of friendly 
commercial intercourse bet ween three of the largest continental 
Statee. Owing to special arrangements with France with re- 
spect to the wine duties, Mecklenburg bad up to the present 
time been excluded from the German Zollverein. By an equa- 
lization of those duties, the commereial unity of all Germany 
and her convention with France are now complete, and as this 
consummation was, to a great extent, brought about by the 
friendly mediation of Austria, ils result will be the speedy con- 
clusion of the treaty between Austria and the Zollvereioa, In 
matters of trade Austria has during the last eighteen months pro- 
ceeded with gigantic strides, and the prospect now is that she 
proposes to embrace the opportunities which she has allowed to 
slip by her unimproved in the past. It was to show how heartily 
the present Imperial government repudiated the improvident 
conduct of former cabinets, that Baron von Beust, in his de- 
scription of the state of the Empire at the opening of the re- 
cently-published “ Red Book,” pointed to the commercial treat- 
ies already concluded, or in progress of negotiation, with nearly 
all the European States, as evidence of the new spirit presiding 
over the destinies of this Empire. Having obtained a commer- 
cial treaty from France in 1866, Austrian on the 23rd of April 
1867, signed a commercial treaty with Italy. She had come to 
similar arrangements with Holland and Belgium before that 
time, and she has sure prospects of equal success with Switzer- 
land, Great Britain and with Prussia and the German Zollver- 
ein. Thus it will be seen that Austria is awakening to the im- 
portance of commercial prosperity as well as military power, and 
it is probable that all the European States, with the exception of 
Russia, will soon be bound by international treaties securing the 
same mutual advantages to all of them, and placing all of them 
on an equal footing. It isin such a policy rather than in that 
which looks to the maintenance of large standing armies, that we 
see the preservation of Europe from the disastrous consequences 
of a general war.—Later, Since writing the above, the Cable 
has brought intelligence of the sigoing of the proposed treaty 
between Austria and the Zollverein. 





The base of the Abyssinian expedition has been esta- 
blished at Senafé, sixty-five miles from the landing place 
of the troops. This has been rendered necessary by 
the fact that the connecting road with the coast is not 
reliable for purposes of transportation, as there are parts 
ofit which a few hours’ rain would render absolutely impassable. 
The distance from Senafé to Magdalla, where the prisoners are 
confined, is about 335 miles. The time of the army has begn oc- 
cupied since landing in properly organizing the base of supplies, 
and in perfecting the means of communication between Zoulla, 
the place of debarkation, and Senafé. From Zoulla to Koomay- 
loo, fourteen miles on the road in the interior, a railroad has 
been built, but the rest of the way to Sensfé every pound of 
provisions had to be carried on the backs of mules, or other pack 
animals—a very tedious and laborious mode of transportation. 
After all this trouble the army is only now advancing to the goal 
of its endeavours. Thus far its march has been uninterrupted, 
and it is probable that natural obstacles will be the greatest ones 
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tude of the several Abyssinian chiefs who are at least united in 
their hostility to King Theodore, is curious. 
do all in their power to further the object of our mission, they 
appear now to have come to the conclusion that as the British 
troops propose only the liberation of the British prisoners, and 
not @ permanent occupation of the country—from whieh, alone, 
they could hope for protection against their common enemy— 
they seem indjsposed to go farther than a cautious and balf. 
hearted neutrality. If we are simply to march from Senafe to 
Magdala and from Magdala back to Senafé, and there to take 
ship again, we sball Jeave our allies at the mercy of the cruel 
Theodore, who, relieved from our presence, would wreak bis 
vengeance on those who sided with us against him. So the 
chiefs, we are told, hang back from our alliance, and leave us to 
Better this, however, than an unwar 
ranted intrusion in the domestic affairs of that distant empire. 
Great Britain has but one object in sending an expedition to 
Abyssinia, and that once accomplished it will be best for all con 
cerned if she quietly withdraws her forces, and leaves the na- 
tives of the country to settle their differences in their own way 
and at their own time. 


Mr. Ole Bull's first concert in the metropolis since bis return 
from Europe, was given at Steinway Hall on Wednesday evening, 
before a large audience of enthusiastic admirers. 
twelve years since the great Norwegian appeared before a New 
York sudience, and there were many present on Wednesday who 
remembered the sensation he created by his first visit to this 
country at least a score of yearsago. Then he was a mere boy; 
now he isa mature man. The precocious tyro has ripened into 
the skilled and no less wonderful musician. 
guishing characteristics mark the violinist now as then, and the 
admirers of long ago were pleased to see that the lapse of years 
had not worn off the freshness from the genius of their idol, Ole 
Bull is still young in his sympathies, although he is many years 
older in the progress he has made in his art. What we note now 
about the man, we saw long since in the boy—a tenderness and 
reverence in his devotion for his instrument quite exceptional. 
This devotion years of study and companionship have not ren- 
dered one whit less exclusive or absorbing. 
*|the resulte of this application in a rich legacy to ‘“‘ witch the 
world” with wondrous melody. 
the spirit that dwells within the narrow proportions of his instru- 
ment, Ole Bull has become penetrated with, and pervaded by, it. 
No less intense enthusiasm could produce such effects; to no 
superficial wooer would the goddess reveal herself. But to the 
master’s delicate and respectful incantation, she allows herself 
to be charmed forth to the,public gaze. Certainly she was present 
in the _exqalaite variations on “Home, Sweet Home,” in the 
jon of the “ Mother’s Prayer,” and in the ec- 
centric vagaries of the “ Carnival of Venice’’ The “ Nightingale 
Fantasia,” a fantastic weaving of strange conceits on a Russian 
legend, was the first violin solo on the programme. 
pressively accompanied by Mr. G. W. Morgan upon the ongan, 
and by Mr. Ed, Hoffman upon the piano. 
Prayers” was accompanied by the same instruments with the ad- 
dition of Mr. Toulmin upon the harp. 
notes of the violin .contrasted with the thunders#well of the 
organ, the stacatto notes of the piano, and the pleasant tinkling 
of the harp, was unique, but agreeable. 
to complain of any lack of warmth in the reception which was ac- 
corded him, verging asfit did upon the vociferous. 
pular applause should be hearty is not to be wondered at, seeing 
that Mr. Bull is in the full enjoyment of his great powers, and 
that although so long before the public, he is better worth listen- 
ing to to-day, than during any former period of his professional 
Mr. Bull was ably 
rian Hoffmaa, and her husband, Mr. Edward Hoffman; Mr. Ig- 
natz Pollak, barytone, Signor Severini, tenor, and Mr. G. W, 
Morgan, organist. The concert was repeated last evening, and 
the same artists will appear at a matinée to-day. 

There is nothing new to record in opera. The La Grange-Brig- 
noli troupe have occupied the Academy during the week, but 
produced no novelty uvtil last evening, when Signor Brignoli’s 
“ Sailor’s Dream,” described as a “ Romantic Symphony,” was 
to have been played. On Monday, the company repeated the 
** Ballo,” and on Wednesday “ Roberto,” which will be sung to- 
day at a matinée—the last opportunity of hearing this combina- 
tion. The only change in the cast of these operas has been in 
the contralto roles, which have been assumed by Mme. Stella 
Bonheur, vice Miss Phillips. 
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play. Mr. Simpson sang, “If with all your hearts,” and “ Then 
shall the righteous,” in his usual thoroughly artistic manner. 

The choruses were fairly sung, saving a general tendency to drag 
the time. The finales of Parts First and Second were those 
which were given with the best effect. “ Elijah” is the last of 
the oratorio series, and Mr. Harrison may be justly compliment- 
ed on the skill in the management which has brought it to a 
successful issue. We shall probably be oratorio-less from now 
until June, when, we believe, another “‘ Week of Music” is con 

templated. 





Drama. 


We think the bill-writer of the New York Theatre does in- 

justice to Col. Fitzgerald’s new melodrama, *‘ Light at Last,” in 

styling it “ highly sensational.” Taking these terms in their mo- 

dern significance and as properly applied to such dramatic mon 

trosities as “ Pauline,” we cannot find in the unassuming pro- 
duction that comes to us from Philadelphia, anything worthy the 
title “ highly sensational.”,;Whoever heard of a “ highly sensation- 
al” play without at least one murder, and “ Light at Last’ is not 
garnished with even one. The only bloody incident with which 
those who may have come to sup on horrors are regaled, is the 
accidental killing of himself by a gouty old curmudgeon an 
event which cannot even be dignified into a suicide. Why, then, 
“highly sensational,” or ‘sensational’ at all? It is true a hotel 
burns and the heroine is born safely down a ladder by the strong 
arms of her lover, but the scene cannot compare with that in the 
ruined tower in ‘* Nobody’s Daughter,” or with the railroad scene 
in “ Under the Gaslight.”’ for sensational elements. For these 
reasons we think a perbaps unintentional injustice has been done 
the new play, by some ambitious advertisement writer. But al- 
though only midly “ sensational,” “ Light at.Last” has qualities 
which we doubt not will ensure itafairrun. It is excsedingly 
well acted, considering the locality in which it has been pro- 
duced ; the character-drawing is above the average of the ephe- 
meral pieces of the hour; the dialogue ‘is vivacious, if not abso- 
lutely witty, and it bas been mounted with a regard for scenic 
proprieties worthy all praise. The plot is simple but effective. 
Catberine Fairlawn [Miss Kate Reignolds) bas married an ill-na- 
tured miser who abuses her and has ruined the family of her for- 
mer lover, Robert |King, [Mr. Boniface.} The ill-matched cou- 
ple arrive at an inn on the banks of the Lakes of Killarney, whi- 
ther King follows them and makes passionate love to his old 


flame. Mrs. Fairlawn has, however, strength of principle suffi- 
cient to resist his advances, and she extracts a pro- 
mise from him that he will cease from persecuting 
her. In the second act, Bruce is still hovering about 


the hotel, unable to resist the fascination which attracts him to 
the spot, and thus, late at night, falls in the way of the man who 
has not only robbed him of his property but of the woman be 
loves. A ecene ensues during which Squire Fairlawn attempts 
to shoot Robert, but his pistol prematurely exploding, kills him- 
self instead. King is thus left alone in the middle of the night 
with the body of a dead man, and, fearing lest he may be accused 
of murder, makes his escape. He is, however, traced by the po- 
lice and a warrant issued for his capture. Brought to bay by his 
pursuers, he takes refuge as a last resort in Catherine's apart- 
ments, and, after considerable hesitation, she consents to secrete 
him in her boudoir. Bardly has he retired when the Squire's 
sister, Ruth Fairlawn [Miss Celia Logan], enters, and hearing the 
footsteps of some person within, demands to know who is con- 
cealed in her sister-inlaw’s room. She will not be denied and 
King comes forth. This leads to a scene, but Ruth [who is her- 
self in love with Robert] finally determines to keep his secret, 
and when the officers come to search the apartments, she joins 
with Catherine in assuring them that there is no one concealed, 
This diverts suspicion for the time, and Robert takes leave of his 
mistress to go away, but a fire breaking out in the hotel in the 
evening, Yefore he has Jeft, he rescues her, in the manner afore. 
said, and as they reach the ground in safety both are arrested for 
the murder of the Squire—one as principal and the other as ac- 
cessory before the fact. This arrest has been brought about by the 
treachery of Dennis (Mr. Harry Hawk), the 8quire’s servant, who 
is the villain of the piece and entertains a bitter hatred against 
King. The trial comes on and Dennis perjures himself to obtain 
a conviction, but in vain, as an American actor, John Wilkins 
Millstone |Mr. G, H. Clarke], who happened to be outside the 
window when the Squire shot himself, and saw the transaction, 
appears in Court in the “nick of time,” and “ elucidates” mat- 
ters to general satisfaction. It is presumed that the marriage of 
Robert and Catherine forms a happy denouement to all their 
troubles. As we have said the acting is good. Miss Reignolds, 
however, departs from her usual excellent standard in showing 
a disposition to rant. Messrs Boniface and Clarke gave very fin- 
ished personations, the latter, especially, fully realizing the ideal 
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artiste, who madea favourable impm@sion in the Maretzek troupe 
last season, previous to her tour in California, whence she has 
only recently returned. At the French theatre to day, the 
«‘ @rande Duchesse’”’ may be seen for the last time at a matinée, 
as ‘‘La Belle Helene” will probably be produced during the 
The mere announcement is sufficient to ensure a 

A genuine oratorio audience filled every nook 
and corner of Steinway Hall on Thursday evening, to listen to the 
interpretation of Mendelssohn’s “‘ Elijoh’’ by the Harmonic 8o- 
ciety, assisted by Mmes. Parepa-Rosa, Jenny Kempton, E. Reed, 
and E. H. Janes, and Messrs. Geo. 
Thomas, and H. Tucker. 


Simpson, F. N. Scott, J. R. 
The performance on the whole was a 
good one, although the oratorio suffers in comparison,in the po- 
with “Judas Maceabeus” [the immediately 
preceding one of the series}, trom the absence of solos. Many go 
to these performances simply to listen to Mme. Rosa, and feel 
inclined to complain when the opportunities of hearing their fa- 
yourite alone are curtailed. However Mme. Rosa was heard to 
good advantage in the duo, with Mr. Thomas, ‘‘ What have I to 
do with thee,” “Look down on us,’’ and the concluding “ But 
Her grand aria, “ Kear ye Isracl,” 
was magnificently 
given. The gems of the concerted music were the quartette, 
“ Cast thy burden on the Lord,” sung with exquisite taste, and 
the Trezetto for soprani and contralto, - Lift thine eyes.” 





Jenny Kempton made a very fav 
solos, in which her fine organ had ample scope » for its proper dis- 
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of an impecunious Yankee actor on his travels. He was ably 
seconded by Mrs. Millstone, [Miss Emma Linyard, a sister of 
Miss Reignolds} who made a very creditable first app 

Miss Logan was also good as the rather mysterious character of 
the unappreciated sister-in law. To our own taste, although not 
belonging to the bighly-spiced, blood-and thunder order of melo- 
dramas, “ Light at Last” is a pleasing relief from the imaginary 
horrors of the more advanced school. With so good a company, 
the fair managers of this theatre should produce. still higher 
order of pieces. The new burlesque in preparation is founded 
on “ La Belle Helene,” the popular opera bouffe about to be pro- 
duced by Mr. Bateman. The burlesque will follow closely in 
the wake of the original. 








Facts and Fancies. 


Every Afternoon, Mr. William Young, Editor and Proprie- 
tor, made its first bow to the public on the 17th inst. It is 
of handsome typographical appearance, and commends itself 
to the cultured reader by the variety and timeliness of the 
topics treated, as well as by the intelligent manner ia which 
they are discussed. We have received the current number 
of Le Monde Illustré, a Paris illustrate? journal, of which a 





special edition is printed for circulation in the United States. 
It will be found a valuable aid in keeping au courant 
with French political and social intelli 
A parliamentary retarn relating to the 
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its numerical! strength in 1867 at 6,999. This number is exclu- 
sive of those employed in her Majesty’s Dockyards 
A private letter from Bombay states that steam packet own- 
ers will get rich by the Abyssinian war. Tbe Government is 
paying £300 a day for each steam transport. Eight of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers are employed 
in the transport service between Bombay and Annesley Bay. 
—The quantity of sugar used in breweries in England 
increased from 9,983,340 lb. in the year ending at Michaelmas, 
1866, to no Jess than 39 817,264, in the year ending at Michael- 
mas, 1867. The increase in Scotland was from 209,113 }b., in 
1866, to 351,456 lb. in 1867; and in Ireland from 148 434 Ib, 











to 1,465,296 Ib. —The death is announced of an eminent 
Welsh bard aod antiquary, Morgan Owen, at the age of 80 
years. Itis stated that he bad never been more than four 
miles away from home; he had never wriiten a letter to any 
one during his whole life, neither had he ever received one 
himse]f——_——The London correspondent of the Scotsman 


says that the Speaker of the House of Commons (the Right 
Hon. J. E. Denison) wi!l resign and claim a peerage at the 
end of the present session, or alter the next general election. 
—It is eaid that the Nettleton estate of the late Sir Cul- 
ling Eardly Eardley, Bart, bas been sold by private contract 
for £85,100.—— It is said that the Pope’s army is to be 
brought up tothe strength of 25,000 men, to effect which 
about 8,000 more volunteers will be required. At the end of 
November last there were already 2.333 Dutch and Belgian 
volunteers, chiefly Zouaves, in the Pope’s army, and their 
numbers have been much increased since then. Of British 
subjects it is stated that there are upwards of 200, without in- 
cluding the most recent arrival of 200 Canadians,—— 
Squadrons of almost all the navies of the several nations bave 
for some time past been cruising in the Mediterranean. After 
the American and the English, the Austrian squadron, from 
the Levant, has just lefi Greek waters, and cast anchor in the 
bay of Saint Andié, which forms the southern portion of the 
roadstead of Trieste.————Our obituary, observes the Wes- 
tern (Eog.) Times, records the death of Mr. T. P. Turner, a 
musician of local eminence, and one of the beirs-at-law of the 
great painter. —Tve municipality of the city of Paris 
has just determined, for reasons of economy, to have every 
other gas lamp in the streets of the capital extinguished after 
midnight. —The Heo de Badajos says that there bave 
been disturbances in several localities in Portugal. At Villar 
de Macada two persons were killed and some others wound 
ed; at Torres Vedras the populace went to Government offi- 
ces and burned the archives in presence of the police, who 
offered no resistance; at Aveiro there was @ popular tumult 
in which a clerk of the telegraph company Jost his life. 
The minister of the French Emperor’s household and fine 
arts has just submitted to the Council of State a decree fixing 
the retiring pension of Mile. Augustine Brohan, of the Thea- 
tre Francais. The smount is fixed at 6,400f (£250) tor 27 
years consecutive service ——_——-The progress of the tunnel 
through Mont Cenis, which, at the end of December, 1867, 
had reached 7,846 metres, advanced during the month of Jan- 
uary by 106 metres. The entire length of the subterranean 
gallery being 12220 metres, there remained on the ist Feb- 
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ruary 4,268 metres to be still pierced ———-—It is stated that 
Mr. Henderson, of Liverpool, is about to take the Strand 
Theatre —_——-Mlle. Liebhart bas made a successful début 


at the St. George’s Opera House, Langham Place, London, in 
Auber’s “ Ambassadrice.”’ —The eight lirst representa- 
tion of “ Paul Forestier” at the Paris Comédie, have produced 
the large sum of 45,882/—_———Mr. Vernon LIarcourt, Q.C., 
has cousented to act as arbitrator in the referred case of the 
Conntess d’Alteyrac v. Lord Willoughby d’Eresby 
“Don Carlos” is in rehearsal at the Scala, Siguora Maria Dee- 
tin being engaged to play the Princess Etolii——— A drama 
tic version of Mr. Edmund Yates’s novel of “ Black Sheep” 
has been prepared by the author and Mr. Palgrave Simpson, 
in which Mr, and Mrs. Charles Matthews will make their ap- 
pearance afier they have finished their provincial engage 
ment.- -Madame Ernst, the widow of the celebrated 
violinist, has been giving some musical and declamatory en- 
tertainments at Vienns.——-——“ Mile. Pacifique,” a one-act 
play of MM, Saint Yves and Choler, is one of the latest novel- 
ties at the Bouflés Parisien. —Mlie. Lucca, on her début 
at St. Petersburg as Marguerite in Gounod's “ Faust,” was 
called twenty-two times before the curtain, so great was the 
Jurore she crested.- The Hanover journals state that 
among the presents made to King George, on the occasion of 
the 25th anniversary of his marriage, there were no tewer 
than 1,573 cushions worked by hand. —Miss Bateman 
is now performing Leah with great success at Edinburgb. 
————lIt is stated that Archbishop Manning bas ordered 
that all choirs shall cease afier Easter next throvghout bis 
diocese ; the service in future to be Gregorian chanted by the 
prieste.——-——Mr. Sydney Pratten, the best of English or- 
chestral flute-players, is dead. M. Sartigues, the French 
ambassador at Rome, bas found out one of those wonderful 
Italian harpsichords, such as Salvator Rosa painted, and bas 
presented the same to the Conservatoire of Paris. t 
would appear as if there was to be a rain of Beethoven letiers, 
322 new ones are now about to be published by Herr Nobl, 
of Leipzig. ————Says an English paper :— 
Everyone knows of the three R's, the celebrated toast of Sir 
William Curtis, of Aldermanic memory, Reading, Riting, and 
"Rithmetic. We are now to have three §’s in the railway 
question—Signals, Safety, and Sivility; at least so said a 
learned director at a dinner Uother day.— —A translation 
of Byron’s “ Manfred,” with Schumann’s music, was given at 
Manich on the 18th ult, —The Times’ correspondent 
mentions a Signora Linda Caracciolo at Florence, as a singer 
of whom Paris and London are likely to hear as a celebrity. 
—Sir Robert Joseph Phillimore bas resigned the office 
of Chancellor of the diocese of Oxford, and the Bishop of Ox 
ford bas appointed Mr. Maurice Charles Merttins Swabey, 
D.C.L., in succession to Sir Robert————Brigham Young 
has announced to the “ Saints,” that the Spirit has instructed 
him to order them to leave off drinking tea and coffee, 
The fifty-second edition of Uhland’s Poems, recently publish- 
ed at Tubingen, contains a number of hitherto unpristed 
pieces, and besides, a chronological table of the whole of the 
poems, drawn up by the editor, Prof. Holland, A con- 
temporary assures us that the Hon. Seymour Egerton is busy 
with an opera, “for which Mr. Whyte Melville has consented 
to write the lidretto, and in which Miles. Tietjens and Nilsson 
will appear.” —Among recent deaths in London we no- 
tice the name of the late editor of the Daily News, Mr. Eyre 
Evans Crowe, a gentleman of great ability and experience as 
& writer and politician. Mr. Crowe’s most important work is 
the “ History of Frence.” —Her Majesty has granted £60 
from the Royal bounty fund to the widow and family of the 
late Prof. M'Gauley. The total sum raised by the committee 















































acting on behalf of the deceased gentleman’s family, now 
amounts to a trifle over £300 —————Signor Rossini has re- 
signed his author’s rights in “Guillaume Tell,” on the ocea- 
—A new comic opera, 


sion of its 500th performance. 
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“La Legon d’Amour,” with music by M. Varney, formerly 
leader at the Theatre Bouffes Parisiennes, has been given at 
Bordeanx —A dispute hes taken place between the 





attached; Fred. Smith Vacher, 22nd Foot; C. P. Bertram, 41st 
Foot ; Algernon Brendon, Royal Artillery; J. De Havilland, 
Royal Artillery : Edgar G. Bredin, Royal Artillery ; W. H. R. 





Government at St. Petersburg and the British y there, 
in reference to the incarceration of a British artizan because 
he bad bo passport. Among recent arrivals at Rome 
are}Mr. Peabody, who has taken up his residence with bis 
countryman, Mr. Storey, the eelebrated sculptor. Sir Charles 
Locock is in Rome, and the Duke of Northumberland and his 
family are expected from Nice. According to the South 
Australian Regisler,an exporter of Australian birds to Europe 
has now in stock 35,000 pairs of shell parrots, 1,000 pairs of 
cockatoo parrots, 7,000 pairs of zebra finches, besides white 
cockatoos, magpies, and Port Lincoln parrote—altogether 
nearly 100,000 birds. 9,000 birds are marked as sold. The 
70,000 shell parrots are last year’s (1867) birds. —We 
hear that the agitation in Roumanie, with the view of pro- 
claiming Prince Charles king, is increasing. ——-——Messrs. 
Simon and Abraham Oppenheim, heads of the banking firm 
of Messrs. 8. Oppenheim, juv., and Co., at Cologne and else- 
where, have been created hereditary barons of the Prussian 
kingdom. This is the first instance of gentlemen of the Jew- 
ish persuasion having been raised to this dignity in Prussia. 
—The Emperor of the French bas received a copy of 
the work recently issued by Queen Victoria, and has spoken 
of the deep interest which he took in its perusal. 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt is wintering at Cannes. It is said 
that she will probably cease to reside in England, owing to 
the climate. —hince King George arrived at Athens, on 
the 30th of October, 1863, the Government of Greece has been 
conducted by sixteen different Cabinets, including that which 
held office when his Majesty arrived. The city of Brus- 
sels lately put up to competition the printing of 250,000 certi- 
ficates for the new loan. The lowest estimate was £440, 
while three years ago the same work cost £1,120. The 
Etoile Belge says that the ex-King of Hanover intends leaving 
Austria tor Evgland. —A young girl of 19, named Eu- 
genie Marchal, the daughter of an inn-keeper at La Rochere 
(Haute Saone), bas just been murdered by her lover Jules Dis- 
pot, & carpenter, 24 years of age. He shot the young woman 
witha gun as she was standing at her father’s door, the 
charge struck her in the breast, and she fell dead instantly. 
—A man has been arrested at Mons for forging shares 
of the Orleans Company to the value of 300,000f. They were 
placed with a notary of Brussels, who innocently disposed of 
a number of the forged documents in the usual way of busi- 
ness, ——— Of the 4,584 immigrants who arrived at this port 
in February, 1.918 bad New York for their destination, 558 
Pennsylvania, 392 Llinois, 226 Ohio, 175 Wiscensin, 172 Mas- 
sachusetts, 100 California, and 325 the Southern States. 
The Court Journal contains anon dit thata distinguished 
clergyman who is about to visit the United States is disgusted 
with the British laws relative to marriage with a deceased 
wile’s sister, and that he will remain across the Atlantic in 
hopes of better times. —The Dominion Government has 
sent an encouraging reply to Victoria, Vancouver's Island, in 
response to the resolution adopted in favour of the Pacific 
colonies joining the Confederation ———--——Mr. Gecrge 
Augustus Sala bas a paper “ On the ‘ Sensational,’ in Art and 
Literature” in the February number ot Belgravia————Mr. 
Francis Turner Palgrave is about to publish a volume of chil- 
dreo’s stories, entitled * The New Pentameron,” with illustra- 
tions by Mr. Arthur Hughes. 



































Ovituary. 


Lorp WensLeYDALeE.—The death of Lord Wensleydale in 
bis 86th year, has severed one of the few remaining liaks between 
the last aod the present century. The contemporary of Camp- 
bell, St. Leonards, Lushington, and Pollock, and but a few years 
junior to Lyndhurst and Brougham, he belonged to a still older 
school of legal thought, and represented a type which now be- 
comes extinct. He was born (on the 220d March, 1782) in the 
north of Eagland, and educated in ene of those north country 
grammar schools from which Cambridge has derived her very 
sturdiest mathematicians. Ia October, 1799, be entered Trinity 
College as a pensioner, but was elected Scholar in the next year, 
and in 1803 gained the double honour, which few have since ri- 
valled, of the fifth place among the Wranglers and the Senior 
Chancellor's Medal. In 1804 he became Fellow of Trinity, and 
sogn afterwards commenced reading for the Bar, a profession for 
which his remarkable industry aad rare subtlety of intellect pe- 
culiarly fitted him, He was not, however, called to the Bar un- 
til the year 1813, but in the meantime he had acquired a consider- 
able practice below the Bar as a pleader, and retained to the 
very last that partiality for precedent and form to which the in- 
teres(s of justice were tco often sacrificed in the good old days 
of “special demurrer.” Four years later he married, and after 
fifteen years’ experience on the Northern Circuit, but without 
attaining the dignity of a silk gown, succeeded Mr. Justice Hol- 
royd as a Puisne Judge in the Court of Queen’s Bench, over 
which Lord Tenterden then presided. From this period until 
January, 1856, he was a distinguished member of the Judicial 
Bench, being transferred in 1834 to the Court of Exchequer, 
where he sat, as Baron Parke, for no less than twenty-two years. 
At the beginving of 1856 Lord Palmerston conferred upon him 
the celebrateé life peerage, which is likely to be associated with 
his name when the memo his long judicial career and pro- 
found learning shall have faded into obscurity. 


At Cheltenham, Major F. D Chalmer, late 7th Dragoon 
Guards.—At Dumfries, Major J. M. Home.—At 22, Upper Mon- 
tagu-street, Montagu-square, J. Waller, K. H., late Major 10th 
Foot.—At Park-crescent, Worthing. Col. G. W. Hamilton, C.8.L. 
Bengal Staff Corps.—At Biarritz, Mejor-Gen. A. W. Lawrence, 
Col.-in-Chief of 2nd Cavalry H.M.s Indian Army.—At Amptbill 
Park, Bedfordshire, tne Right Hon. Lord Wensleydale.—At enafe, 
Abyssinia, Col. A. R. Dunn, V.C. commanding H.M.’s 33rd (Duke 
of Wellington's) Regt., aged 84, second son of the late Hon. J. H. 
Dunn, formerly Receiver-General of Upper Canada.—At Oxon, 
Capt. Style, R.N.—At Dover, Lieut.Gen. W. L. Dames, Col.-in- 
Ubief, 5th Fasiliers.—At Eastbourne, Capt. J. P. Blennerhassett, 
R.N. . 


ary. 


DisTINcutIsHED SeRvic® Masors.—Says the Army and 
Navy Gazette: From inquiries put to us, it would appear that 
the precise steps to be taken with reference to the distinguisbed- 
service majors need explanation. All the majors of the 6th of 
Jane, 1856, as yet unpromoted will,obtain the rank of lieutenant- 
co'onel, with seniority, from the 1st of January, the day on 
which the senior of the batch got his step. This will include the 
following majors >—France J. Soady, Royal Artillery ; Joseph 
Godby, Royal Artillery; R. Richardson, 19th Hussars; Jobn 
Spurway, Royal Artillery ; C. A. B. Gordon, 60th Rifles; B. B. 
Mauleverer, 88th Regiment ; F. E. Drewe, Depot Battalion ; C. 
R. Shervinton unattached; G. F. Dallas, half pay late 46(b 
Foot; Hon. C. W. St. Clair, half pay late 57:h Foot; E. A. T. 
Steward, 2ist Foot; Frederick Miller, 47th Foot; Reginald 





Simpson, Royal Artillery; G. Alderson Milman, Royal Artil- 
lery ; Charles Edward Burt, Royal Artillery; Hazlitt Irvine, 
Royal Artillery; Shad. M. Grylle, half pay Royal Artillery. 
The officers gazetted to the higher rank since the 1st of January 
will have their commissione ante-dated to that day, but no retro- 
spective step will be taken 80 as to give any additional promo- 
tions in succession to the vacancies on the general officers’ list 
since that day. The effect of this is that Major Capel is left the 
senior and be will be gazetted lieutenant-colonel in succession to 
Lieutenant General Dames. As regards tbe future it has been 
explained that when the first of a batch of distinguished-service 
majors becomes eligible for promotion, he will take up the whole 
of that batch with him, so that the effect upon the juniors will be 
the same as if only one major had been promoted on each occa- 
sion for service in the field. All this will have the effect of 
bringing forward the general body of the majors several years 
before they could have expected their lieutenant-colonelcies un- 
der the old plan. Five more casualties will clear off the majors 
of 1856 ; those of 1857 are only tweaty in number ; while in 1858 
and 1859 there are sx batches promoted for service in the In- 
dian Mutiny, which comprise no less than 111 majors among 
them. So far as the prospects, say, of the senior major of 1860 
are concerned, it would appear as if five vacancies would take 
up the majors of 1856, twenty more those of 1857, twenty-seven 
those of 1858, and twenty-eizht those of 1859. The senior major 
of 1860 stands eightieth on the list for his lieutenant-coloneley, 
instead of about 230th as he stood before Sir John Pakington 
announced this very fair concession. But, we cannot help ask- 
ing, why have majors at all? It would not cost the country a 
shilling to abolish the rank, and give every officer now holding it 
the coveted title of lieutenant-colonel. 





About eighteen months ago, General Peel (then Secretary of 
State for War) invited the gun-makers of Great Britain to furnish 
specimens of breech-loading small-bore rifles, which could be ad- 
opted as the infantry arm of the British service, offering valu- 
able premiums to the makere of the most suitable weapons. A 
mixed committee of military men and celebrated amateur rifle 
shots was appointed to examine and report on the trials of the 
various weapons. The committee has now completed its investi- 
gation, and the report will shortly be presented to Parliament. 
The Henry rifle is said to have acquitted itself the best in these 
trials ; but the question as to which is the most serviceable wea- 
pon is still uoder consideration.——According to a return just 
published the number of soldiers flogged in Great Britain and 
Ireland between the 12th of April and the 3ist of December, 1867, 
was 17; and of the Royal Marices, between the 12th of April 
and the 12th of December, 2. The return was moved for by Mr. 
Otway. The coloneley of the 5th Foot, vacant by the death 
of Lieutenant-General Dames, is bestowed upon Major-General 
Rowley Hill. A royal commission das been appointed to in- 
quire into the system of courts-martial, their powers and practice, 
and into the nature of military punishments generally ; the com- 
missioners being instructed to suggest such improvements as they 
may think desirable——The pension of £100 a-year vacant by 
the appointment of Lord George Paget to the coloneley of the 
7th Dragoon Guards, has been given to Colonel A. W. Murray, 
C.B., late of the 1st West India Regimeut. Colonel Marray bas 
been for nearly thirty-five years on full pay, principally between 
the West Indies and the West Coast of Africa, where he was on 
one or two occasions in the field against the natives ——_——_The 
ceremony of “ drumming-out” is, in fature, to be dispensed with. 
Major-General Randal Rumley will succeed Major-General 
Hamilton, C.B., in the command of the troops iu Scotland. 
General Rumley bas on many occasions proved himself of great 
use to the authorities in conducting inquiries into complicated 
Army questions, and when the inspectorship of infantry was ab- 
olished some two or three years since, he was deprived of the en- 
joyment of the greater portion of his then period of Staff service. 
—— The following promotions will take place consequent upon 
the death of Lieutenant-General W. L. Dames on the 20th in- 
stant. Major-General 8. Braybrooke, Colonel of the 99th regi- 
ment, to be lieutenaat-general ; Colonel David Mackirdy, from 
the 69th Regiment, to be major-general; Major 8. A. Capel, 
Staff officer of Pensioners, at Ipswich, to be lieutenant-colonel; and 
Captain George Webb, Royal Marines, to be mejor in the Army. 














Navy 


In the obituary of the Edinburgh papers appears the name of 
Captain Thomas Chrystie, R.N., of Castle street, for many years 
a well-known and highly-respected citizen. As one of the very 
few survivors of those who took part in the battle of Trafalgar, 
and as a distinguished officer otherwise of her Majesty's Navy, it 
may be interesting to state that Captain T. Chrystie was one of 
the aveient family of Balchbrystie, in the parish of Newburn, 
county Fife ; and that one of his bro'hers also served with dis- 
tinction in the Royal Navy. Captain Chrystie was a distinguiehed 
member of society, had a highly cultivated and accomplished 
mind, was master of several European languages, and retained to 
the last his mental vigour. The followiog is a brief record of the 
services of Captain T. Chrysiie:~ He entered the Navy July 2, 
1800; and on board the Ajaw, 80, Captain the Hon. Alexander 
Cochrane, at ended the expeditions to Belleisle, Ferrol, Cadiz, 
and Egypt. After serving with Captain Charles Stewart in the 
Unicorn and Ethalion trigates, he joined, February 25, 1805, the 
Defiance, 74, Captain Philip Darbam and Henr yi under 
the former officer, on July 22 in Sir Robert Calder’s action, and 
on October 21 the fol'owing sharing in the battle of Trafalgar. 
Afterwards, until 1808, he served in the Hurydice, 28; Snapper, 
schooner ; Royal Sovereign, yacht; and Valerous, 20. Proceed- 
ing then to the West Indies, in the Gloire, frigate, he joined the 
Neptune, 98, bearing the flag of bis old captain, Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, and in that ship served on shoré at the reduction of 
Martinique in February, 1809. Serving eu uently in the 
Wolverene, brig, and the Félicité, he joined the r, Captain 
Charles Richardson, by whom in 1810 be was sent with a party of 
seamen to assist in the defence of the lines at Torres Vedras. On 
Jnne 10, 1811, appointed to the Sceptre, 74, Captain Samuel Bal- 
lard, we find him in 1812 capturing, in command of the boats of 
that sbip, a fort of eight guns in Quiberon Bay, where he farther 
destroyed several vessels that had taken shelter under its walls, 
and defeated two bodies of Militia, armed with two field pieces, 
one of which was taken and thrown into the sea. Afterwards, 
actively employed in the Chesapeake, he accompanied in 1814 
and 1815, as first lieutenant of the A/ceste, troopship, Captain 
Daniel Lawrence, the force sent against New Orleans. Since that 
date Captain Chrystie had not been officially employed. ——Cap- 
tain Thomas Symonds, R.N., has received the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds from the Admiralty for his services in connection 
with the improvement of shipbuilding ——Up to the 31st of Jan- 
uary, 1868, 27,437 applications have been received, and 23,762 
volunteers enrolled, for the Royal NavalReserve. 


APporntTMENTS.—C E G Earle, to the 
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Curtis, Royal Artillery ; T. Gore, 88th Foot; W. J. Gillum, un- 





Canopus.—Lieutenant—Charles A Tucker, to the /ndus, 
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New Publications. 


In the matter of hero-worship the Germans stand foremost 
among the peoples of Europe, although in this choice of their 
idols they frequently limit th ives to such as have adorned 
the history of their own land, literature, and art. They can 
reverence the great men of other countries, as witness their 
admiration of Shakepeare and Dante ; but, as there are heroes 
and heroes, those who are nearest and dearest to the true 
German heart, are German born and bred, as Goethe and 
Schiller, say, among the poets, and Beethoven, and Haydn, 
and Mozart among the musicians. Especially have their mu- 
sicians been honoured, and none more so than that noble 
genius, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, whose life has been made 
the subject of a biographical romance by Heribert Rau, a 
translation of which by Mr. E. R. Sill, has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt. The walk of literature 
to which this work is confined, and which is but slightly re- 
moved from that of biograpby proper, parallel to which it 
lies—has seldom been traversed by English authors, and by no 
one, so far as we remember, in precisely the same fashion as 
isdone by Herr Rau, except Charles Whitehead, who pub- 
lished @ romance some twenty or thirty years ago, the 
hero of which was the poet Savage, the author of The Wan- 
derer and other unreadable’ poems—a rake and a scoundrel— 
and, it is now rather more than believed, an errant impostor 
generally. Mr. Whitehead’s story attracted no attention, that 
we know of, although it should have done so, it was such a 
happy blending of fact and fiction. In this respect it was su- 
perior to Herr Rau’s romance of Mozart, wherein fiction and 
fact are anything but happily blended. Herr Rau relates the 
story of Mozart’s life with as much circumstantiality as most 
of his biographers, drawing but little from his fancy, we are 
persuaded, and that merely the Hecessary filling in of his out- 
lines—the lights and shades of his principle figures. Such 
substantial fancy-work is ¢hiefly comprised in the first book, 
headed “The Wonderful Child,” and which is mostly taken 
up with eight of the first eleven years of Mozart's life and pre- 
cocious powers. And even in this portion of the romance Herr 
Rau sets so much store by facts that he must needs give us the 
authorities for his statements—a simple proceeding, in our 
estimation, in which he probably followed the example of 
Mrs. Mundt, in her so called historical novels. Never was 
child born into the world with more unmistakable signs of 
genius about him than young Wolfgang Amadeus, with whom 
music was rather an intuition—an instinct—than an acquire” 
ment, and anart. It emanated from him, so to say, like light 
from a star, or odour from arose. It sang in his soul like a 

nightingale in the depths of a vernal wood; it bubbled, and 
trickled, and gushed from him like a brook from an ever- 
welling spring. He could play the most iutricate music at 
sight, and could remember any and everything that he had 
* heard; as a child he carried away in his head, and wrote 
down without missing a note, Allegri’s Miserere, after 
hearing it only once at St. Peter’s. And what a career 
he led—a mere boy playing before kings, and queens, 
and the great ones of the earth—so famous and yet so poor— 
this year writing a successful opera, and the next earning his 
bread by teaching pupils, and writing musical “ bot-boilers” 
to order ; yet ever growing, growing in the knowledge of his 
divine art, and getting nearer and nearer the Immortals. We 
feel rather than see this, as we follow him tarough the Books 
and Chapters of Herr Rau’s romance—now loitering with 
our hero in Italy, where his days were happier, we imagine, 
than at any later period; and now living with him at the 
Webers in his earliest dreams of love. The event of his life 
was the writing of Don Giovanni and its first representation ; 
and nothing can be better, whether as romance or memoir, 
than Herr Rau’s description of his writing the overture to this 
opera, which he put off to the last moment, and which was 
finished only on the morning of the day on which the opera 
was produced, and actually played without a rehearsal. Herr 
Rau has not made as much as we expected of the singular 
episode of the Requiem, leaving it, indeed, in the mystery 
which has always surrounded it, and which is the most ro- 
mantic thing in the whole history of Mozart. Just where Herr 
Rau should have invented something—or should have intro- 
duced some one, and he might have introduced whomsoever 
he would, and have soared into the very heaven of invention, 
he does nothing but reproduce, and not brilliantly, the oft- 
told story of the mysterious stranger, who ordered of Mozart 
a Requiem, to be furnished by a certain day, after which he 
disappeared and came no more. That the true bent of Herr 
Rau’s mind is towards biography and not fiction, is evident 
we think, from his inability to make use of that remarkable 
incident. He possesses considerable power of sketching cha- 
racter, especially the character of Mozart, the obvious points 
of which, as its enthusiasm, its generosity, and its want of 
worldly prudence, he has well brought out. For the rest of 
the dramatis persone—we have an affection for the father of 
Mozart, and a pity for Mozart’s devoted little wife, whom his 
thoughtlessness must frequently have perplexed and pained. 
Ot the actor Lange we see either too little, or too much ; and 
of the Mandini, by far too little. We doubt the artistic pro. 

priety of introducing scraps from Mozart’s letters into a 

romance of his life. Find what faults we may, however—and 

we have found several, we confess to having been very much 
interested in Herr Rau’s volume, and to having closed it with 

a regret that there was not more of it—a pain which was not 

all pain, but pity and admiration for the beautiful and pro- 

found genius, who, in his short sad life, did so much to de- 
light the world which neglected him, and to elevate the 








The West has been a favourite field for story-writers, as it 
has been for speculators, but the latter have made the most of 
it in past times, and are likely to do so still, although it is no 
longer what it was. Out of the multitudes of Western stories 
which we have read, we can recal but two collections thereof 
which have lingered in our memories—one written by the late 
Judge Hall, the other by the late Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland. 
The lady wrote two books in which her pen followed the 
course of Empire—A New Home, and Western Clearings, and 
our recollection of both is that they are excellent, ially 


upon the stage. The pictures on view in the gallery, some 
two hundred and eighty in number, revealed the styles of 
many well-known artists of New York and Brooklyn, besides 
introducing the productions of many artists as yet less known 
to fame, but several of whom were very creditably represented 
on the walls. Among the works contributed by the best known 
artists, we will mention a large picture of scenery near the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, by Mr. W. Whittredge, a pic- 
ture fine for space and atmospheric effect. Mr. W. Hart’s 





in depicting the humorous side of Western manners. We 
cannot bestow this praise, nor, in short, any praise on Life in 
the West, or Stories of the Mississippi Valley, of which Mr. N. 
C. Meeker is the author, and Mr. Samuel R. Wells the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Meeker is unknown to us, although he presents 
his card on the title page, as the Agricultural Editor of the 
New York 7rivune. Mr. Meeker is unknown to us, we say, 
although be has spent years of service as the Illinois Corres- 
pondent of the New York TZribune. Mr. Meeker is unknown, 
we repeat, although he has written, and printed, twenty-two 
stories, as he calls them, of—we will not venture to say how 
mavy States and Territories—the whole filling a twelyemo 
volume of three hundred and sixty pages. As we have not 
read these stories—much, nor the Illinois Correspondence of 
the 7rzbune—nor yet its Agricultural Editorials, we may be ex- 
cused for not knowing Mr. Meeker as an author. Should our 
readers wish to make his acquaintance we have no objection 
to introducing him, if an extract or two, selected at random 
from his book, will serve to that end. “ His boys grew up to 
be strong fellows. They worked faithfully. They were well 
behaved, and when abroad were so sober as to seem young 
deacons. Of course they had their play and fun, but they 
were under strict control. Their father had made them am- 
bitious to get property and learning. When boys are of this 
inclination there is little else one can wish them to be.” The 
vigour and flexibility of such a style must impress the most 
careless of readers. Here is another sample: “ Every one 
said that she was Going to Die. Buta celebrated doctor was 
sent for. On attempting to take his medicine she was thrown 
into spasms and they thought her dying. She rallied a little. 
The doctor said she was past help, and he prescribed pallia- 
tives to smooth her passage to the better world. Thus she 
lingered, not expecting to live a week, certainly not a month, 
and yet several months passed. Her cough remained the 
same, etc., etc.” If our conjectures are correct, neither the 
reputation of Mrs. Kirkland nor Judge Hall is likely to be 
eclipsed by Mr. Meeker, who should justify his name, and put 
himself to school before writing any more stories. 





We have to chronicle the appearance of another American 
magazine, Public Spirit, of which Mr. Le Grand Benedict is 
the publisher. It comes to us in brilliant red covers, which 
are calculated to strike the attention of book-buyers, and 
which enclose eighty pages of readable matter in prose and 
verse. In the former we have the first chapter of an ancient 
Persian story entitled “ Mating and Checkmating;” “ An 
Evening in Plymouth Church ;” “ Recollections of Twenty 
Campaigns ;” “Marion, or Regaining a Husband ;” “Im- 
peaching a President ;” “The Battle of Lutzen ;” “ Architec- 
ture in America ;” “Stage Spectacles ;” the first part of a 
story entitled “ My Uncle;” “ About Trying Again ;” “ De- 
velopment of American Fine Arts ;” and “ The Sanctum ”"— 
a review of the events of the month, in which Literature and 
Art is not neglected. In the shape of verse we find “Oa the 
Divan,” which appears on our first page; “The Maiden 
from Abroad ;” and “ April.” Public Spirit occupies, or in- 
tends to, we think, ground not filled by any other American 
Magazine, and as it is a stranger among us we “give it wel- 
come.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Norwood ; or Village Life in New England. By Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher.... Chas. Scribner and (o.—-Mozart. A Biogra- 
phical Romance. From the German of Heribert Rau......Ley- 
poldt and Holt,——The Chimney Corner. By Mrs. Stowe.... Tick- 
nor and Fields——London Art Journal, March.——Report on the 
Condition of the Principal Rivers on the South Coast of Nova 
Scotia. By F. H. D. Vieth.——Putnam’s Magazine. April.— 
People’s Magazine. March. Public Spirit, il. The 
Riverside Magazine. April. Guy Measctiliaieerts. 
Sketches by Boz. Popular Editions.—Grammar 6f French 
Grammars. By Dr. V. De Fivas....D. Appleton and Co, 
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BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION. 

Neither Saint Patrick, whose anniversary is generally, in 
one sense at least, a wet one, nor Jupiter Pluvius, who hung 
out his wet umbrella far over head on the evening of Tuesday 
last, March 17th, were powerful enough to prevent several 
hundred guests from assisting at the last reception for the sea- 
son given by the Brooklyn Art Association, which took place 
on the evening mentioned, in that Academy of Music so much 
8 pride and glory to the dwellers in the quiet city beyond the 
East River. The building referred to possesses peculiar ad- 
vantages for the purposes of a soirée to which a great number 
of guests are invited. Its art gallery is a commodious and 
well-lighted one ; and then the auditorium of the theatre pro- 
per, with its extensive balconies, aud stalls, and parquet, 
forms a capital anneze for the accommodation of the surplus 
population under which the art gallery is sure to suffer at 
some time of the night. On Tuesday evening great numbers 
of the visitors availed themselves of these advantager, which 














large land “ The Last Gleam,” heretofore made mention 
of in this department of the A/bdion, was a pride in itself for 
Brooklyn, of which city the artist is a resident. Mr. Regis 
Gignoux contributed a pair of pictures which we had recently 
seen in his po of these was a “ Morning in the 
Alps,” which, in its nes and pl t fresh atmosphere, 
was notably in contrast with an “Evening” from the same 
pencil, in which the Fire King seemed to have laid his torch 
to earth, and sky, and water, and foliage, until all shone 
blazingly out in a glory of ardent elements. Mr. 8. Colman 
sent his “ Towboats in the Highlands, Hudson River,” of 
which we spoke some time since. A “View near Pau, 
France,” and “ The Village Smithy, Kenilworth, England,” 
were good examples of the best manner in oil of Mr. J. W. 
Ehninger. There was a “ Sea Shore” by Mr. C. A. Sommer, 
who lately sold the bulk of his pictures at auction, in the 
Leeds Gallery. A glimpse could be had, now and again, of 
drawings in various styles. Of these, some of Mr. A, Lum- 
ley’s water-colours are worthy of notice, and a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Antwerp Cathedral, by Mrs. Greatorex, displayed 
much cleverness in that branch of drawing. The pictures 
have remained on view in the gallery of the Academy during 
the week, and have drawn, as we are informed, a great num- 
ber of visitors. This evening (Saturday, March 21), the 
exhibition will close. 








ART NOTES, 


The first Winter exhibition of the Academy of Design, 
which closed on the 11th of this month, was a very encourag- 
ing success. Soon after the addition to it of the Paris pictures, 
the number of visitors to the galleries greatly increased ; and 
notwithstanding the fact that a liberal number of compliment- 
ary tickets had been distributed, the nett proceeds of the ex- 
hibition realised for the Academy the handsome amounf of 
$10,000. A selection of works from tae water-colour depart- 
ment of the exhibition bas been sent to Philadelphia, there to 
remain on view for some time, after which they will be remov 
ed to Boston and other cities, in rotation. 
There has been on view during a portion of this week and 
last, in the Leeds Art Gallery, a large number of interesting 
pictures by European and American artists. The former 
were selections from the Goupil Gallery, comprising works by 
Merle, Meissonier, Worms, Fiére, Dabufe, and many others, 
most of which we have already fully noticed in the Aion, Of 
the American pictures there were several by such well-known 
artists as Bierstadt, James M. Hart, Gray, 8. R. Giffard, Casi- 
lear, and many others, and the exhibition was perhaps one of 
most interesting of the season from the variety of subjects and 
manners represented init. The whole collection was disposed 
of at auction in the galleries, on the evenings of Wednesday 
and Thursday of the present week. 
Mr. David Johnson is at work upon a very fresh and plea- 
sant laudscape of American pastoral scenery ; and has nearly 
finished another of “ Echo Lake,” in which the sombre pine- 
wood character of the scene is rendered with true feeling. 
Mr. J. H. Dolph is engaged on a cabinet landscape for the 
Sammer Exhibition of the Academy of Design. In the same 
artist’s studio, at No. 31 Union Square, are also to be seen 
many interesting subjects painted chicfly by him from scenery 
alopg the Hudson River, as well as some excellent studies of 
fine old trees. 
Mr. G. H. Hall is working assiduously on pictures of Span- 
ish character. Some of these he is painting life size, and in 
his colouring he manages to obtain much richness by the in- 
troduction of grapes and other fruit, in the painting of which 
he so much excels. 
The contribution intended by Mr. E. Forbes for the Aca- 
demy exhibition is a cabinet picture of a mounted Zouave, 
leading a white ox hung around with many articles of plun- 
der. 
“ The Gem of the Forest” is the title given by Mr. James 
Hope to a large landscape which he has just finished, and 
which will soon, probably, be placed on public exhibition. It 
is a composition from Summer forest scenery, and is pecu- 
liarly American in character, with much clever handling of 
the vegetation and wood-waifs common to wild forest dis- 
tricts. 
Mr. T. Waterman Wood—whoee excellent pictures of a 
blacksmith in his forge, by the by, was one of those that 
figured at the exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Association, 
this week—is engaged on a picture the seutiment of which 
centres in a regimental flag brought home from the war by a 
group of worn and toiled-stained soldiers. 
———_@——_— 

DISCOVERY OF THE REV. B. SPEKE. 
The “ missing”’ clergyman, the Rev. B. Speke, has been dis- 
covered under the following circumstances :— 

Mr. Speke was arrested at Padstow, io Cornwall, on Friday, 
Feb. 23rd, on suspicion of being a man named Ayre, absconded 
from Hull, and was remanded for three days, it was then 
proved that be was not the man Ayre, but bis description and 
gentlemanly deportment corresponded so exactly with the deserip- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Speke that suspicions were awakened, and 
on being taxed with it he confessed that he was the gentleman 














divinest of all arts—Music. 








were enhanced by the music of an excellent band stationed 





respecting whose sudden disappearance the public been s0 
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much agitated. Various disguises and large sums of money 
were found in his possession. He was taken to Bodmio and de- 
tained there while his relatives in London were communicated 
with. His brother and brother-ia law, Mr. Murdoch, weut to 
Bodmin, and brought the rev. gentleman to London on the 
25th ult. 

Mr. Speke gives the following account of his proceedings 
since leaving London :—On the night of his disappearance he 
went to Basingstoke, and the next day walked on to Winches- 
ter, a distance of 18 miles. Theaove he proceeded to Bishop- 
stoke, Southampton, Gosport, and Portsmouth. He remained 
at Portsmouth uatil the 20th January, visiting during the time 
various places in the neighbourhood. He then proceeded by 
steamboat to Plymouth, where he arrived on the 30th January, 
making that place bis head-quarters till February 16. Whilst 
there he visited, among others, the following places :—Egg- 
Buckland, Temerton, Roborough, -bridge, Cote-Hele, Sal- 
tasb, and St. Germans. In the latier place he attended church 
on Sunday, Feb. 16. He proceeded next day to Fawey, a lit- 
tle port on the south coast of Cornwall, where be remained oue 
night, and waiked on to Lostwithiel, six miles, the next day. 
On the 20th ult. be walked another six miles to Bodmin, the 
county town. There he put up at the Queen’s Head, a small se 
cond-rate inn, iutimatiog bis intention of remaining there for 
some time. On the following day he went on to Padstow, a 
dietance of 15 miles on the north coast, where he was arrested. 
He left bis luggage, consisting of one large bag, in which, how 
ever, it afterwards appeared, were several smaller bags, at the 
Queen’s Head. Two bundred pounds in bank notes and gold 
were found uponhim., Wheu brought to Bodmin he was a litte 
excited, but talked rationally with the chief constable. He ap- 
pears, however, to bold peculiar religious views, His great ob- 
ject in leaviog home was, it seems from his own statement, to 
get to a country where nobody knew anything about him, that 
he might labour for his living aud preach the gospel to his fel 
low-workingmen, He had, he states, obtained a greater insight 
into the spirit of the Bible by lonely study on the rocks by the 
sea shore, and he felt his responsibility. On being asked why he 
did not go abroad at once instead of wandering avout England, 
he replied that it would have been of no use to attempt to do so, 
as be knew the telegraph would be at work and the detectives 
watching to stophim. He boped by moving from place to place 
to tire out all search, and then, after a time, be should be able to 
get away from a seaport without molestation. He had laid outa 

lan for future action when arrested. He intended to return to 
3odmia and attend church there on Sunday the 23rd ult., then 
to visit various points of interest on the Cornish coast, and af 
terwards proceed to Ilfracombe, and cross over by steamboat to 
Swansea. He had already ascertained the times of sailing of 
the steamers for Swansea, and proposed to walk through Wales 
to Liverpool, and thea embark for America. He had read the 
newspapers daily, but the public excitement consequent on bis 
disappearance had no effect in changing his resolution, He ad- 
mitted to his brother, however, that he was now ashamed of 
what he had done, and cried when told of the anguish felt by bis 
friends as to bis fate. 

It is stated by Mr. Murdoch, Mr. Speke’s brother-in-law, that 
his extraordinary conduct has been the result of a hallucination 
It appears that at the death of Captain Speke, the Rev. Mr. 
Speke became heir to the family estates. Since that time, for 
no assignable cause whatever, he bas indulged in an impression, 
which has gradually developed itself duriug the past two years 
into a kiod of monomania, that bis family had ceased to care for 
bim, aud upon more than one occasion previous to his disap- 
pearance he expressed himself to this effect. It is therefore as- 
sumed by bis friends that bis mission to London on the 8th of 
Jaun., namely, that of standing as bridegroom's best man at the 
marriage of ao intimate friend, had the effect of maturing the 
mavia, so to speak, to astate of frenzy for the time being, and 
under this influence the uafortunate gentleman embraced the 
opportunity, to use his own words, “of severing himself from 
his family.” This, then, is the sole reason, if it can be go called, 
for Mr. Speke’s sudden and strange adventure, and one which it 
was bis full intention to carry out by going to America but for 
the circumstance of his being arrested upon suspicion of being 
a runaway bankrupt. Upon every topic but the one referred to 
the rev. gentleman is perfectly rational, and although he made 
little or no objection to return to London with Mr. Murdoch on 
Tuesday, he still persists that his family are indifferent to him 
Iudeed, so depressed is he upon this subject, that his friends have 
resolved upon taking the highest medical opinion as to his con- 
dition a8 early as possible, 


—_—».—___—. 


Tuk Comrounp Hovsrno_prer.—Mr. Disraeli appears to per 
sist in his original misconception of this troublesome question. 
Even at his Seotch ovation he talked of “ personal payment of 
rates” as a fundamental principle of his Reform Act, although, 
as the Attorney-General has since beef compelled to admit, the 
Reform Act contains no such provision, and the law at present 
is as it was before the new Act—it is still permitted to the land- 
lord to agree with the tenant to pay the rates,and such payment 
by the landlord will be deemed to be payment by the tenant 
This is the answer that should be given to most of the question 
era in the House of Commons. But there is another difficulty 
which Mr. Disraeli does not appear to understand, and which 
cannot be dismissed so easily. As the law was before the new 
Reform Act there were two processes by which rates were made 
payable by the landlord instead of the tenant, By one parishes 
adopting it were empowered to rate the owner of small tene- 
ments instead of the occupier, and by the other, parishes were 
empowered to compound with the owner of such tenements to 
pay the rates, upon terms which allowed to the landlord a large 
deduction for the trouble of collection and risk of loss. This 
was profitable to the landlord, because he added to the rent the 
amount of the rate and something more, and thus was enabled 
to recover, in the form of rent, rates which could not have 
been collected under their own name. Now, both of these 
convenient arrangements have been disturbed by the new Act 
The parish can no longer rate the owners of small tenements in- 
stead of the tenants, and it cannot compound with owners to 
pay the rates for their tenants. The consequence is that multi- 
tudes of tenants cannot, or will not, pay,and landlords who 
were previously rated, and therefore compelled to pay the rates 
of small tenements, being no longer liable, refuse to pay the 
rates for their tenants as hitherto they have done. True it is 
that in every case the difficulty might be solved by the owners 
continuing to pay the rates and adding them to the rent, and 
that by so doing they would be in no worse position than before, 
save in this, that they must pay the full rate instead of the 
eompounded rate ; but in the majority of cases they decline to 
do this, and hence the present difficulty, which is a real and sub- 
stantial one, which should be met by some speedy remedy. The 


repeal of the rating clause of the Reform Act is demanded as 
being the only efficient cure. But there are many objections to 
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it is the best evidence that’ the claimant is a householder. But! 
rating does not imply personal payment. Being rated, the | 
householder is liable to pay; but it is not obligatory upon him | 
to pay with bis own hand or out of his own pocket; provided 
only that the rate is paid the law, and the reason of the law are 
alike satisfied. It is not, therefore, practicable to devise a plan 
by whieh, while securing the test of being a rated householder, 
the present parochial difficulties in the collection of the rates 
may be avoided. Having given to the subject much thought, 
we venture to suggest what appears to be a feasible plan for ef- 
fecting this desirable object. It is very simple. Let it be en- 
acted that in all parishes in which the Small Tenements Acts are 
not in foree—and this would include all the boroughs—the name 
of the owner of all rated property, as weil as that of the tenant, 
shall be inserted in the rate-book, and that with respect to all 
tenements rated at a leas annual value than £10 the parish shall 
be entitled to recover the rate from the owner if it fails to do so 
from the tenant; in other words, make the rate a charge upon 
the property, and not upon the person, This would practically 
restore the law to what it was before the Reform Act. It would 
not be unjust to the owners of small tenements, for they could 
protect themselves by paying the rate and letting their houses at 
rents that would include the amount of the rates they pay, and, 
in fact, would merely give them an inducement to do that which 
they have done hitherto with equal advantage to themselves and 
to the parishes. Thus, without disturbing any existing provisions 
of the Reform Act, and without injustice or wrong to any, the 
present difficulty might be effectually removed.—Law Times, 





Tus Two Oreras.—The proposal to unite the two great opera 
companies under one management is said to have met with a 
check. Mr. Gye asks £270,000 for his scenery and proper- 
ties ; Mr. Mapleson demands £15,000 for acceding to the scheme; 
and the promoters of the company consider £200,000 enough 
for the former, and limit their proposed capital to that sum. 
Supposing this difficulty to be tided over, Mr. Mapleson is to be 
nominally sole manager, but is to be governed by a Board of Di 
rectors, who in some unexplained way are to reduce the salaries 
of operatic singers, and make the great artists more amenable to 
reason than has hitherto been the case. Why vocal talent is 
not to command so good a market as formerly is not made clear, 
nor how a limited liavility company is to succeed in com passing 
what such men as Laporte and Lumley and Gye have, as is im- 
plied, been unable to achieve. The truth is that as long as the 
wealthy capitals of the world are competing tor musical! talent, 
so long will the first artists command their price and practically 
dictate their terms. Paris, Vienna, Lisbon, S!. Petersburg each 
welcomed some members of our two opera troupes at the close of 
last seagon, and the Russian capital is paying Mario £200 a night 
at this time. There may be. advantages in establishing an 
operatic monopoly, and concentrating our great musical perform- 
ances under one roof instead of two. It is not clear, however, 
how the public are to be better served, or that a single manager, 
even when “advised” by a Board of Directors, would cater more 
successfully or more profitably than has been done in the past,— 
Express 





ExTRAORDINARY Case OF Pocket Pickinc.—TaE QUEEN's 
ADVICE TO THE CHANCELLOR or THE Ducuy cF LANCASTER. 
—A few days prior to the re-assembling of Parliament, Colonel 
Wilson-Patten, the Chancellor of the Dachy of Lancaster, left 
Warrington for the purpose of relieving one of his colleagues jn 
waiting upon her Majesty, at Osborne, tor a few days. Daring 
bis sojourn at Osborne, Colonel Patten received a messige re- 
quiring bis attendance in London, for which be immediately 
started, On his arrival at the terminus of the South-Western 


he was accosted by & person whose appearance bespoke a gen 
man. He addreseed Colonel Patten by name, shook bands with 
him, asked him how he was, and followed up the usual saluta 
tions by making inquiry as to the bealth of her Majesty, stating, 
at the same time, he supposed the Colonel had been to Osborne, 
The questions were 80 rapidly and the manner of the person 
such, as to put the Colonel off his guard completely. After a 
few more remarks with referenee to the weather the interview 
terminated, and Colonel Pat.en afterwards got into a cab, and 
on proceeding to consult his watch, found, to his utter astonish- 
ment, that it had been abstracted from bis pocket, and the chain 
to which it was attached cleanly-cut, his interrogator at the rail- 
way station having mavaged, amid the hurry of his interview 
with the Colonel, to purloin it, On the day following Colonel 
Patten was again at Osborne, and mentioned the circumstance to 
her Majesty, when her Majesty replied, “ Well, Colonel Patten, 
I would strongly advise you never again to shake haads with any 
person you don’t know.” 





VAGARIES OF THE INSaNE.—Dr. Skae, of the Morningside 
Asylum, Edinburgh, states in his anoual report that among the 
patients who died last year was one who bad been in the asylum 
29 years, and was a thorough gentleman, He possessed consi- 
derable humour, was an excellent pliyer at bowls and billiards 
and whist, He displayed the most singular delusion of any man 
he (Dr. Skae) ever met. He asserted that he was upwards of 
20,000 years of age, and described the pre-historic period of the 
earth, duriog which he bad witnessed three floods greater than 
Noah's. Noah he knew very well, and described as a nice lad 
when be knew bim first, but as baving latter'y fallen into dissi- 
pated habits. He had commanded numerous large armies at 
various periods, and for the lest three or four thousand years 
bad been Augustus J. Cesar (his usual signature), commander- 
in-chief of the Roman armies. His anecdotes and imagination 
were inexhaustible, and a large book might be readily filled with 
the history he gave of himself and his times during his long, 
imaginary, aod eventful life. 





Tue Farner or THE Hovse.—The death of Colonel Low- 
ther, who sat for Westmoreland from 1812 to 1867, an interval 
of fifty-five years, has left Lord Hotham the father of the Huuse 
of Commons, He entered the house for Leominster in 1820— 
thirteen years after Lord Palmerston—and has represented the 
East Riding since 1841. The noble lord, although in his 74th 
year, is hale, vigorous, and erect. He served with the Cold- 
stream Guards in the Peniusula, was wounded at Salamanca, 
fought at Waterloo, and has attained the rank of general. Lord 


ness of the house, has of Jate voluotarily assumed the duties here- 
tofore per ormed by Colonel Wilson-Patten, in the charge of an 
important branch of quasi-private business. 





the Tuileries the Empress wore a dress of white silk shot with 


kept together by an agrafe of diamonds on the left side ; a pearl 
necklace encircled the neck, The Princess Mathilde wore 
white ; the Princess de Metternich, a white skirt shot with silver, 
and a green satin body crossed in front with basques trimmed 
witb zibeline and knotted tastefully bebind ; from the shoulders 
floated sleeves of tulle, similarly trimmed ; a ceinture of dia- 
monds went round the waist, the head-dress being ostrich 
feathers beld on the left with a diamond clasp ; the effect of the 
whole was both original and striking. The speech which the 
late M. Dupia made against luxury of dress has evidently had 
no effect on bigh Parisian society. Nor do we suppose that the 
example of the Societé of Milaines—an association founded in 
Lucerne for promoting the weariog of half-wool cloth dreeses— 
milaine—will be more effectual in establishing simplicity of 
costume, 





Tue Bririsu CAPTIVES AMONG THE SOMALIS.—A _ corres- 
pondent sends us this following on the subject : “ The tribes from 
the interior of the Somali country are at this present time as- 
sembled at Berbera for the annual fair. In one month hence 
the greater part of them will be dispersed. It is my belief thut 
if it was publicly and formally proclaimed at Berbera by the 
Aden Government, in the presence of the assembled elders of 
the tribes, that a large reward would be paid for intelligence as 
to the existence of any Europeans in the interior which proved 
to be correct, and a still larger sum on the safe delivery of every 
such European into the hands of any British representative on 
the coast, there would be far more chance of success than in 
sending a dozen messengers to make inquiries. At Berbera 
would be found people of note from Wagadcin, Midjerteiv, and 
the Nogal, irom the banks of the Shebalé, and probably from 
countries south of that river. I am couvinced that more trust- 
worthy information would be obtained from the tribes frequent- 
ing the Berbera fair than from the east coast. I would further 
observe that my, acquaintance with the Somali character does 
not lead me to believe that they would hold Europeans in cap- 
tivity except from the prospect of receiving & ransom for them, 
It would, therefore, be to their advantage to cause the fact 
of baving such in their hands to be made known as 
wide!y as possible. The news of the British expedition to Abys} 
sinia has doubtless ere this reached the far iaterior of the Somali 
country, thereby rendering the present moment more than ever 
opportune for acting on the atove suggestion ; but it must be re- 
membered tbat there is no time to be lost.” We fully endorse 
the foregoing as the best suggestion which bas yet been made va 
th's subject, and most likely to lead to a satisfactory result. If 
anything is attempted, however, it ought to be done quickly, 
and orders should be sent to Aden forthwith directing tbat an 
efficient officer should go to Berbera for the purpose. Before 
the end of April scarcely a soul will be ieft there of the thousands 
who virit the place every year from all parts of the interior on 
the occasion of the fair, which generally begins in October.— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 





Tue Twenty-Fourra or Fesruary.—The 24th of Febru- 
ary is a remarkable day in history. It was on this day the bat- 
tle of Pavia was fought. It was on this day twenty years ago 
that Louis Philippe lost bis throne. The latter event was al- 
luded to by M. Rouher in terms not very flatteriog. But it was 
this event which produced the following letter addressed by 
“ Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,” who had just arrived in London, 
to the members of the provisional Goverament, amongst whom 
were Louis Blanc and Ledru-Rollin, now in London :—“ Geantle- 
meu—The people of Paris having destroyed by their beroism the 
last vestiges of a foreign invasion, [leave my place of exile to 
range myself under the flag of the republic which has just been 
proclaimed. With no other ambition than to serve my country, 
I come to announce my arrival to the members of the provisional 


Railway, and while superiotendivg the removal of his mgerge, rGovernment, and to assure them of my devotion to the cause 
tle- 


which they represent, as well as of my regard for their persons, 
Accept, gentlemen, the assurance of my sentiments.—Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 





Tue Lare Disaster tn Napies.—The Naples correspon- 
dent of the Pall Mali Gazette eays—* At Santa Locia the loss of 
life has turned out mach less than was supposed, us the houses de- 
stroyed being all taken up by rooms to be let furnished, they 
were at the time empty. However, the victims will be about ten 
or eleven. Great efforts were made to reach by tunnelling the 
cellar, where it was thought some might be alive, but when 
reached, the fifth day of the disaster, only a cat was found; the 
whole of the wineshop above was ruined, so that even if help bad 
arrived at once it would have been useless. In fact, those that 
were there at the time, as was vatural on the first alarm, rushed 
into the street, and, in fact, it is there they were caught by the 
descending mass, and there their crushed bodies were found. 
‘The street is still impassable, and it will take some time before 
all is made safe again.’’ 





Tar Ervect or DRAINAGE ON THE CLIMATE.—A writer in 
the Builder, when treating on the general subject of drainage of 
land in England, says: 


Before concluding this article, reference ought t> be made to 
the important effect drainage is having on the rivers and under- 
ground supplies of water throughout the country. However 
advantageous drainage may be to the cultivation of the soil, it 
cannot be denied that its effect ie otherwise on our watercourses, 
The rain rapidly discharged from the ground is poured into the 
rivers, which rise with sudden and impetuous freshes, and thea 
as rapidly subside. The land being thus cleared of its surplus 
water, there is little or mone left to percolate to springs and 
streams during the summer months. This want of water is be- 
ginnivg iv some places to be seriously felt, and toit in a great 
measure alone can be traced the diminished rainfall in some 
parts of the country. 

Two remedi geest th lves : the one, the conversion of 
suitable sites into reservoirs for the storage of water in winter, to 
be used during the summer in irrigating the poorer grass land, 
and thus affording a due supply of moisture to the air by eva- 
poration; the other by stopping the cutting down of timber in 
the wholesale manner in which it is now carried on. A heated 
surface soil reacts by its radiation on the clouds as they pass 
over it, and thus prevents many a refreshing shower, which they 
would otherwise deposit, or disperses them altogether. The 





Hotham, who has long taken an active part in the private busi-| foliage of trees, on the other hand, detends the soil beneath and 


around them from the sun’s direct rays, and disperses their heat 
in the air, to be carried away by winds, and thus prevents the 
ground from being heated in summer. As ashelter trom winds, 
the utility of woods is evideat. The evaporation which goes on 


Dress at A Parts ImprrtaL BALL.—At the last ball at| by their leaves is a powerful and incessant cause of moisture ; 


the least lowering of the temperature precipitates the vapour of 


silver, over which was a tunic of white tulle, also having silver | the air, and the resulting water penetrates into the soil. Evi- 
embroidery ; the corsage, fringed with gold, presented all round | dence is at tand to prove the truth of this theory. The rainfall 


this, Rating is an obligation of citizenship. The principle of | above a magnificent edging of diamonds and emeralds. On the | Over large regions of North America is said to be gradaaily di- 


the seot and lot franchise is that the voter shall pay bis scot— 
that is, his share of the local burdens, and bear his lot—that is, 





his part in the local offiges. Rating is the proof of occupancy ; | The head-dress was composed of green and white ostrich plumes, 


skirt of the dress, on the left, were arranged ostrich and peacock | minishing, aod the climate otherwise alcering, in consequence of 
feathers, and on the right a resplendent bouquet of brilliants, | the clearance of forests ; whilst, on the other hand, we have the 


very remarkable fact that, under the beneficial jofluence ot a 
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largely increased cultivation of the palm-tree in Egypt, rain is 
— becoming more frequent. The climate of parts of 
Scotland has been wonderfully improved, and the crops ia- 
creased on the plaina, by planting the mountain sides with 
larches ; and thus example should be followed throughout the 
kingdom. Every lover of his country should exert all his in- 
fluence to prevent the growing utilitarianism of the age from 
denuding our hedgerows of some of the most ornamental and 
beau ifal objects which natare has sent to enrich the landscape 
and cheer the weary traveller on bis way, and to teach us to 
lift our eyes from nature up to nature’s God. 





Tue Greek Vatican Copex.—It is well known that, owing 


to Professor Tischendorf’s personal urgency, the publication of 
the Greek Codex Vaticanus of the Bible—that most important, 
because most complete, of all the Bible documents extant—was 
resolved upon some years ago by the Papal authorities, and that 
Professor Tischendorf had re-founded for this purpose, at Leipzig, 
the types of his Sinaitic Bible manuscript. A section of the 
work is now ready; the four Gospels have been printed, and 
Cavaliere Marietti, the manager of the printing office of the 
Propaganda, has handed to Pio Nono the first copy. He has 
been rewarded for his success with the great gold medal ; while 
the German savant, to whose erudition and painstaking a great 
part of his success was owiog, was not mentioned. If the work 
progresses at the same rate, the New Testament will be complet- 
ed in another year, and the Old Testament in seven more years. 
—Atheneum. 





ExcavaTIons AT Rome.—Some interesting antiquarian dis- 
coveries have been recently made on the site of the Palace of 
the Ceesars, where Signor Rosa, who directs the excavations for 
his Majesty the Emperor of the French, has found the base of 
what appears to bave been an altar, bearing an interesting in- 
scription, stating that it was erected by “ Cneius Domitius Cal- 
vinve,” who twice filled the Consular dignity in the years B.c. 53 
and 40, and who employed the treasures granted to him by the 
Senate, after his suppression of the Iberian insurrection in the 
reign of Augustus, towards the decoration of the imperial edifi- 
ces on the Palative. From this relic having been found close to 
the basement of the Temple of Jupiter Victor, raised at the close 
of the Social War by Fabius Maximus, s.c. 80, it is posssble that 
it stood before the statue of that divinity. In another part of 
Rome, on the site of the Emporium, between the foot of the 
Aventine and the Tiber, Signor Visconti has brought to light na- 
merous masses of rich ancient coloured marbles, come bearing 
dates of the time of Domitian.—Morning Post. 





Frencu Ornators.—The France tells some anecdotes of the 
principal orators in the French Chamber, which, if not true, are 
at least amusing. One day, it says, while M. Jules Favre was 
speaking, M. Rouher fell asleep. When the eloquent Radical 
leader ended his speech, M. Vuitry waked his colleague, tellin 
him he must reply. “ What did he talk about?” rejoined M. 
Rouber. M. Vuitry having described in a few words the subject 
of debate, M. Rouher ascended the tribune, and ip a speech of 
three-quarters of au hour triumphantly demolished the arguments 
of his opponent. When he returned to his seat he laughingly re- 
proached M. Vuitry for having waked him from the pieasantest 
nap he bad enjoyed for a long time. The speeches of M. Ber- 
ryer are also conceived on the spur of the moment, and he at- 
taches so little value to them after they have been delivered that 
he never corrects the repo: ts, as most of the members do. Once, 
on being urgently requested by the head of the reporters to re- 
vise an important speech which he had delivered that evening, 
he replied: “I read my own hes! You might as well offer 
me soup after ceffee.” M.Thiers, on the other hand, corrects 
the reports of his speeches with t care. After an important 
debate he usually passes the night in the office of the Moniteur 
going over the proofs word for word, and keeping himself awake 
by drinking chocolate. M. Ollivier follows hisexample. M. 
Jules Favrenever corrects the reports of his speeches, and M. 
Rouber has this done by his secretary. 








Iratians 1x SoutH AmMERIcA.—Dr. P. Mantegazza, in the 
current number of the Antologia, gives some interesting par- 
ticulars relating to the Ltalian emigration to the River Plate. 
In 1866, 13,959 Italian emigrants landed in Buenos Ayres, or 
2,192 more than those of the previous twelvemonth. From 
1856 to 1862 the yearly average was 4,658. We have no offi- 
cial figures as yet for 1867, but it is believed the retarns for 
that year will yield a number falling little short of 16,000 per- 
sons, the greater part of the male sex. Formerly the emi- 
grants were furnished almost exclusively by the Ligurian 
provinces, but now Lombardy, Modena, Parma, and otber 
parts of Northern and Central Italy are sending their annual 
contingents. Between the Argentine Republic and Italy there 
seems to exist a species of natural affinity, for no other Ea- 
ropean state contributes in so large a proportion to the in- 
crease of the population in that region. In 1862, out of 6,717 
emigrants, 3,082 were natives of Italy; in 1863 there were 
4,494 Italians out of 10,408; in 1864, 5,435 out of 11,682; and 
5,001 out of 11,767 in 1865. In the following year, as we have 
seen, the Italian element numbered 13,959 souls. in the single 
province of Buenos Ayres there are at present 70,000 Italians, 
of whom 40,000 live in the capital. A large share of the com- 
merce of the place is in their hands; they are merchants, 
shipowners, shopkeepers, gardeners and sailors, The savings 
sent eve’ to their families in Europe are calculated at 
about 2,500,000 francs. After the Italians, the following na- 
tions take their places as contributors to the annual immigra- 
tion in the Argentine provinces; the French (one half 
ues), the a the British (nearly all from Ireland), the 
Swiss. Of 100 millions of dollars deposited in the bank 
in Buenos Ayres, 27 millions only represent the native ele- 
ment, the remainder being the property of foreign settlers in 
the following proportions :—20 millions are owned by Ital- 
ians, 17 millions by Frenchmen (nine millions by Basques 


Pasha would be only too happy, in spite of any later a- 
tions, to see us spend a sac of piastres upon his “ fela- 
hin” in Alexandria to get it moved. But the stone would be 
a poor thing to stick up in London, when other a. 
sess such splendid specimens. Whoever has seen the “ le,” 
as it lies by the sea, knows that time has rusted it out of what 
small value it ever had as a sample of the obelisk. Next, en- 
gineers say, £20,000 would be required to bring it here and to 
get it up; and if science cannot find cash for a Polar expedi- 
tion, in the name of Minerva, do not let her waste such a 
goodly amount upon a stone which is now only a monstrous 
piece of dilapidated quarrying and nothing more. 





ning succeed Lord Liverpool Apr. 11,1827, but onl 


remained 
in office 121 days. Lord Goderich, who succeeded Mr. Canning 
August 10, 1827, also held office only 168 days. The next 


Administration was that of the Duke of Wellington, which 
commenced January 25, 1828, and lasted two years and 301 
days. Karl Grey commenced his Administration November 
22, 1830, and continued in power three years and 231 days. 
Lord Melbourne assumed the reins of Government July 11, 
1834, but only held them 128 days. Then came the second 
Administration of the Duke of Wellington, which commenced 
November 16, 1834, but only lasted 22 days. Sir Robert Peel 
took office December 8, 1834, but only remained in power 
131 days. The second Administration of Lord Melbourne, 


to powder, and macerate for a few hours in a warm place, 
the liquid, on being strained, will contain a white and un- 
crystallisable substance, called diastasis, soluble in water and 
insoluble in alcohol. 
property of converting starch first into gum, and then into 
sugar. 

M. Dubrunfaut, this chemist, whose labours in 1821 paved the 


in 1823 and 1830, announces that he has se; 
principle of malt, which he calls maltine. 


Ma.tine.—If we pour warm water on barley-malt reduced 


This curious substance has the peculiar 
In a paper addressed to the Academy of Sciences by 
way for the discovery of diastasis by MM. Payen and Person, 
ted the active 
e states that this 
new substance has not been completely purified by him, but 
that it, notwithstanding, differs sufficiently from diastasis in 
its physical and chemical properties to deserve a peculi 


which commenced April 18, 1835, lasted six years and 138 
days. Sir Robert Peel took office a second time September 
3, 1841, and held it for four years and 97 days. Then 
Lord J. Russell was sent for, December 10, 1845, but 
his lordship only held offi mn days. Sir Robert Peel re- 
turned to power December 20, 1845, and remained in office 
188 days. The second Administration of Lord John Russell, 
which commenced June 26, 1846, lasted five years and 239 
days. The Ear) of Derby came into office Febrnary 22, 1852, 
and held it 800 days. The Administration of the Karl of 
Aberdeen, which commenced December 19, 1852, lasted two 
years and 45 days. The first Administration of Lord Pal- 
merston, which commenced February 5, 1855, lasted three 
years and 17 days. The Earl of Derby's second Administra- 
i 





name. the property of forming an insoluble 
combination with tannic acid, in which it preserves its active 
properties in a remarkable manner. Maltine, compared with 
diastasis, is infinitely more active; the malt in the breweries 
contains one-hundredth part of maltine, representing at least 
ten times as much as is necessary for the manufacture of good 
beer ; so that nine-tenths of the maltine are wasted. M. Du- 
brunfaut observes that if it were chemically extracted, it might 
cause an immense saving, and might be very usefully employ- 
ed either in distilleries or breweries, or in glucose manufac- 
tories. Maltine is in the shape of flakes; but if the alcoholic 
solution from which it has been obtained be treated with 
fresh alcohol, a syrupy substance will be obtained, differing 
considerably from those already extracted. It is solubie in 
water in amy proportion, does not contain more than 4 per 
cent. of nitrogen, and its action on potato starch is the same 
as that attributed to diastasis ; it will liquefy 2,000 times its 
weight of starch under circumstances in which maitine will 
liquefy 200,000 times its weight.—Galignani. 











SraTistics OF EpucaTIon.—Returns have been published of 
the number, so far as can be given or estimated, of children in 
inspected schools in the year ending 3lst August, 1867, dis- 
tinguishing how many of such children belong to families which 
are cousidered as poor. The first return (A) gives the total num- 
ber of children on the books of schools actually visited by her 
Majesty’s inspectors in England as 1,376,882; and in Scotland 
216,080. The number of children belonging to families which 
are returned by the school managers as above the class who sup- 
port themeelves by manual labour in England are estimated at 
17,567. This return is calculated on actual returns, wherein the 
managegs of schools profess to distinguish children not falling 
under Article 4 of the Revised Code from others, and so far the 
return rests on direct testimony, But Returo B is calculated on 
the number of school children paying school fees, at different 
rates, and is said to be probably the most trustworthy of the 
two. This return is the same as return A in giving the number 
of children on the books of schools visited by the inspectors ; 
but it states the number of children paying school fees not ex- 
ceeding 4d. per week, in England, to be 1,340,577 ; and in Scot- 
land, 199,401. The number of children whose school fees ex- 
ceed 4d. per week are, in England, 36,306, and in Scotland, 
16,629. The total number of schools of all denominations vi- 
sited on account of annual grants was, in England and Wales, 
6,442 ; in Scotland, 1,466; and of schools visited for simple in- 
spection only,tin Eogland and Wales, 82 ; and in Scotland, 11. 





AN IMAGINATIVE AUCTIONEER.—An auctioneer, in adver- 
tising the sale of a herd of catele in Northumberland, observes 
that the owner, from aa aversion to overfeeding, has withdrawn 
the herd of late years “ from the arena of a competition for those 
bovine bays” which it once was wont to win, He then pro- 
ceeds: “ True to the traditions of eighty years, it relies not upon 
the apocryphal evidence of a bucolic mythology. Strong in the 
irrefragible proofs of orthodox descent, it invites, in the confi- 
dence of superiority, the criticisms of the commentators upon 
our domestic zoology. Acclimatised from infancy to the tem- 
perature of the Cheviots, this stock may, with perfect safety, be 
removed to the highest attitudes compatible with animal civilisa- 
tion, Rich in colours as,elegant in contour, the votaries ot 
fashion, agreeing with the common saying of Colbert, will find 
that focus of attraction in Northumberland on the 16th of March, 
the ‘ Theatre of Auction’ (with the border of Flodden Field for 
@ Stage, and the sublimities of the Bowment for scenery), re- 
splendent in the radiance of the rosiest complexions. A genea- 
logical tree, with its roots deep in a primary formation, and its 
stem stamped with the autographs of the celebrities of the short- 
horns, is here submitted to public criticism, in the hope of a due 
appreciation of the produce.” 





British PREMiERS.—The resignation of office by Lord 
Der ders it interesting to recall the Premiers who have 
held office during the last 114 years. The Duke of Newcastle 
came into power April 5, 1754, and held office for eight years 
and fifty-two oe The Earl of Bute took office May 29 
1762, and held it for 322 days. The Administration of Mr. G. 
Grenville commenced April 16, 1763, and lasted tor two years 
and 87 days. The Marquis of Rockingham took office July 
12, 1765, and held it for one year and 21 days. The Adminis- 
tration of the Duke of Grafton, which commenced A 2 











alone), 14 millions by natives of Great Britain, 10 millions by 

iards, six millions by Germans, and six millions by for- 
eigners unspecified. It may be interesting to add that out of 
every 100 itors of savings 12°70 are Basques, 8:90 other 
Frenchmen, 30°50 Italians, 4:10 Irish, English, &c., 3-90 Ger- 
mans, 12°80 Spaniards, 17°50 Argentines, and 9°60 natives of 
other countries. In the neighbouring republic of Uruguay 
also tly is largely —— though on a much smaller 
scale. In the city of Monte Video, which has a total popula- 
tion of about 46,000 persons, 12,000 are Italians. 





CLeopatTRa’s NeEEDLE.—The professors and others have 


been talking about bri over to land that ti 
monolith mulch lies ouide A = iene 
as 
Telegra; 
will never 
artistic ends. 
perty. Ali Pasha gave it to George the Fourth, and Ismail 


Se a Come ee 


lexandria, and which is known 
’s Needle.” Now, in this matter (says the Daily 

distinctly. We 
or expense for educational or really 
more the big stone is certainly our pro- 


Lord North was one of unusuel duration, commenci 

ry 28,1770, and lasting 12 years and 34 days. The 
col cnet 
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1766, lasted three years and 179 days. The Administration of 
Janua- 
: . quis 
again came into power March 3, 1782, and 
He was succeeded July 13, 1782, by the 
Shelborne, whose term of power was 266 days. The 
next Premier was the Duke of Portland, who caixe into pow- 
er April 5, 1788, and remained in office 260 days. Then came 
avery long Administration, that of Mr. Pitt, who came into 
power December 27, 1783, and held office for 17 years and 80 
days. Mr. Pitt was succeeded March 17, 1801, by Lord Sid- 
, mouth, who remained in office three years and 56 days. Tnen 
came the second Pitt Administration, commencing May 12 
1804, and lasting one year and 246 days. Lord Grenville took 
office nny A 8, 1806, and held it for one year and 64 days. 
The Duke of Portland i, 
He was 
ceeded'Jane 28, 1810, by Mr. Spencer Perceval, whose aoe 
— extended over one year and 350 days. The Earl of 
verpool’s Administration, which commenced June 8, 1812, 
was & very long one, lasting 14 years and 307 days: Mr Cap- 


tion February 21, 1858, and lasted one year and 
111 days. Then came Lord Palmerston’s second Administra- 
tion, which, commencing June 13, 1859, lasted six years and 
128 days. On the death of Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell 
became Premier for the third time, but his lordship only held 
office on this occasion 240 days. The Earl of Derby’s third 
tenure of power commenced June 27, 1866, and has now 
terminated after the lapse of one year and 241 days. 





NATAL IN 1867.—The year 1867 has made Natal as a de- 
pendency of the Crown 4 quarter of a century old. In 1858 
the imports amounted to £11,712, and the exports to £1848 ; 
in 1867 the imports have been £269,580, and the exports £225,- 
671, the latter the highest amount ever yet reached. In 1867 
63,260 acres of land were under Indian corn, and produced 
867,131 bushels; 22,155 acres were under Kaffir corn, and 
produced 275,172 bushels ; 1859 acres were under wheat, and 
produced 24,504 bushels ; 12,796 acres were under sugar, and 
produced 6826 tons; 8155 acres were under coffee, and pro- 
duced 109,666 lbs. ; 1262 agres cotton, producing 217,210 lbs. ; 
163 acres tobacco, producing 38,431 lbs. The year’s export 
of wool, an ever-advancing item, amounted to 1,974,447 lbs. 
Of horses there were in the colony 16,782; horned cattle, 
339,547 ; woolled sheep, 209,582; K sheep, 42,985; mules, 
226; goats, 131,482. The total acreage of land uader cultiva- 
tion is stated to be 109,415, of which a very large 
is wrought by the natives; and these people luce the 
greater portion of the Indian and Kaflir corn. The majority 
of horned cattle is owned by natives, as also the Kaffir sheep 
and goats; and they likewise possess numbers of horses. 
Land cultivated by natives does not return more than from 
15 to 20 bushels of Indian corp, with pumpkins, to the acre; 
whereas by the European method of ploughing and manuring 
ground, from 46 to 60 bushels per acre may be obtained, be- 
sides a large crop of pumpkins, for cattle and sheep feed, on 
the same land. The above results are the work of a popula- 
tion consisting of 16,963 whites (9194 males and 7769 females) 
and a coloured population of 170,855, of whom 6565 are East 
Indian coolies. The imports of the colony, reckoned against 
the whife population, amount to £15 per head, aad the ex- 
ports to £13.— Natal Meroury. 








Saint CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBUs.—A letter from Rome an- 
nounces that the Congregation of Rites is busily engaged in 
weighing the claims of Christopher Columbus to the honours 
of canonisation, The idea of giving the discoverer of Am- 
erica a place among the saints of the church is origtnally due 
to Cardinal Donnet,Arch bishop of Bordeaux, who published 
it in the form of a letter to the Pope, printed at Marseilles in 
1866. The archbishop enlarges at some length on the virtues 
of Christopher Columbus, his devotion to the Holy See, and 
his miraculous discovery of the New World, which the au- 
thor is at great pains to show could never have been the con- 
sequence of scientific induction, but of faith alone. Hig bi- 
ographers have been, unfortunately, chiefly Protestants, who 
have wilfully concealed the hero’s zeal in the cause of the 
church. Pius 1X., his eminence adds, the only Pope who 
has crossed the Atlantic and navigated the Pacific, appears 
to be providentially chosen to understand the greatness of 
Christopher Columbus and to appreciate and h his ser- 
vices. It may, perhaps not be generally known that the pre- 
sent Pope, then Monsigaor Mastai-Ferretti, was entrusted in 
1823, by Leo XL., with a*mission to Chili and Peru. In con. 
clusion, the cardinal remarks that though St. Andrew, brother 
to St. Peter, is the chosen protector of the boatmen and fish- 
ermen of Italy, the crew of the fleet and sailors in general 
have no patron saint who has himself navigated the deep 
Pius 1X., it is said, favourably received the arohbi ‘ 





: A "8 pro- 
position,and the opinion of the Congregation of 
whom it was referred, is expected with considerable eon 


at Rome. 





Tue Rattways or Inpia.—Sir Cusick P. Roney, in his “Ram. 
bles on Railways,” says that the total amount of guaranteed 


»| interest on railways, which has been paid by the Government of 


India from the year 1849 to the 31st of December, 1866 bas 
been £18,929,576 ; of course during the early period of the In- 
dian railways, it was all expenditure and no profit, for, although 
uteed interest commenced in 1849, the first length oft. 
ian railways was not opened for traffic until 1853, and then the 
length was only twenty-two miles. In 1854, the miles Opened 
were fifty-five; in 1855, ninety-eight; in 1856, 102; in 1857 
145; in 1858, 145; in 1859, seventy-five; in 1860,’ 908. 4; 
1861, 759, which is the largest namber of miles opened jn’an 
one year; the following year, 1862, was nearly as much bei . 
747. Since then, the amount has been increased at the ave = 
annual rate of about 300 miles; and the total mileage anatlo 
4,070. The companies have repaid to the Government, out of net 
earnings, about £7,000,000, making the present debt of the rail- 
ways to the Government nearly £12,000,000. Their net earn- 
ings for 1865 were £1,841,550, and for 1866 they were about 
£2,170.000, The amount paid by Government for guaranteed 
interest during 1865 was £2,796,676, consequently the net 
amount of money which the Government had to find 
debit against the companies, was £1,455,126; but in 1866 
whilst the amount paid in guaranteed interest was £2 964 078, as 
the net earnings were £2,170,000, the Government had ‘onl : to 
debit the companies with about £800,000, It ig expected Pont 
the sum deficient this year will not be more than £600,000, not- 
withstanding that the amount of interest for which the Govern: 
ment is responsible will b¢ about £3,300,000, 
» 7? 7 
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Chess. 


ConpvucTsD BY CAPTAIN G. H, MACKENZIB 


PROBLEM, No, 1,001,—By E. J. Lawrence. 


BLACK. 













VA? G 


a _E ; 
L. @ 


WHITE, 
White toplay and mate in 4 moves 














SoLuTiION TO PROBLEM NO. 1,000 
While. Black. 
1 Ktte Q3{[A} 


1 toQ Kt4 | 
% RK to K B 5 double ch 
8 Q or R gives checkmate 


fa] 
2QtoQ4ich | 
K 


2 K tks R or moves to 
. KS 


1 Kt to Q B4 (a) 
2 2 KtksQ 
3 BK to Q 6 checkmate 


(«) Black may also move B to Q’s 5, in which case White plays, 
oK 7ch,and 3 P tks Kt checkmate; or K to Q 4, the re- 


<£ 


which is, 2 Q tks Kt, and 3 P to Q Kt4 checkmate; or 
1 R to Q B 5, to which the answer is,2 P to K B4ch, 
6 R checkmate. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cc, W. W., Cambridge, Mass.—Thanks for the Problem ; shall 
write you in a day or two, 

J.8&, N. ¥.—The books you mention can be obtained from 
Messrs, Scribner and Co., Broadway. 

A. N., New York.—The game is too feebly played by the se- 
cond player to be suitable for publication, and at move 20 White 
overlooks an obvious mate in two moves, 





NEW YORK CHESS CLUB TOURNAMENT. 

This contest is still dragging its slow length along, and in all 
probability, the winners of the second and third prizes will not 
be known for some weeks yet. At present the five following 
gentlemen stand about an equal chance; Messrs, Dill, Barnett, 
Thompson, Perrin, and Ward. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 

An amusing skirmish played a few days ago between Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and another member of the New York Chess Club, the 
former giving the odds of K Kt. 

Removs Waire’s K Kt. 
CBNTRE GAMBIT. 








White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. M. Mr. F, Mr. M. Mr. F. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 is Rio Kk QtoQé 
2PwQs PtoQ4 15 Rto Q Kt3 to 94 
8S BtoK2 P tks KP 16 RtoQ Kt5 QwkS 
4 Castles Q tks QP 17 PtoK RS BtoK B4 
5 BtoQ2 KttoQ B3 18 Kt tks B Q tks Kt 
6 Qto Keq BtoK B4 19 P@oK B4 P tks P en pas 
7TBwWKS QtksQKtP |WRwWKB Castles K K 
8 KttoQB3 tk 2. KRtksK BP QtoQ2 
9RtoQKt§ Kt tks Beh( 22 RtoQ kts Pto KS 
10 Kt tks Kt 3 tks Q BP 23 R tks Kt Kt P tksR 
1l Rtke QKtP to K Kt5 4M BtoK RG Bto K 4(6) 
12 KttoK Kts KttoK BS 25 Q tks B QtoQsch 
WQwoQRS BwQs 2% KtoR2 





And Black resigns (c) 


(a) The game is very carelessly played by both parties, and we 
record it solely on account of the Interesting finish; instead of 
this move, Black could have won a piece b pan § Kt with Q. 

(6) Singularly enough, this move of the B [which at first sight 
aT peirs a tolerab! good one], loses Black the game, while K R 
to Q Kt eq, or, indeed, almost anything else would have rendered 
his victory certain. 

(c) If Black takes R with Q White replies with Q tks B P and 
mate is inevitable in two more moves, and, if 26 P tks Q, White 
mates in four moves. 





CHESS IN GERMANY. 


An extremely pretty little game that occurred lately between 
Messrs, Anderssen and 8challopp. 


Kine’s Gampit Deciinep. 





White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. A. Mr. 8 Mr. A. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 8 PtoQ4(d) QtksQP 
2PteoKB4 PtoQ4 Y KttoQBS AttoK BS 
SKttoK BS PtksKP(a) |10BtoK3 QtoQsq 
4 KttksKP BtoQ3 lena P to K R 3 (c) 
5 BtoQB4 BtksKt I2BtoQBS QKt to Q2(d) 
6 BPtksB Qto Qs 13 Q tks KPch 
TQtoK2 Qtks KP | 


And White wins. 


(a) A more usual move is B to K Kt 5. 
(>) Mr. A. sacrifices another Pawn, for the purpose of rapidly 
developing his pieces. 
(¢) Castling would have been better, though even then White 
gets the far superior game, by B to K Kt 5. 





The following game, between Herren Kade and Schlieman, ex- 
hibits an interesting variation on the ordinary way of playing the 
Ruy Lopez’s or Spanish Opening. 


White. Black, White. Black. 
Mr. K. Mr. 8. Mr. K. Mr. K. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 10QtoKR4 RtoK Kteq 
2KttoK B3 KttoQB3 ll KttoK5 B tks Kt 
8 bBtoQKtS BtoQB4 12 P tks B to Q 6 (a) 
4PtoQB3 PtoK B4 13 Pto KR3(b) oks 
5 PtoQ4 P tks K P 14 P tks Kt Castles QR 
6 Bike Kt Q PtkeB 15 BtoQ2(c) PtoK6 
7Kttke KP BtoQ3s 16 PtoKB7(d) P tks Bch 
8 QtoKK5ch PtoK Kt3 17 K to Qaq Btks K BP 
9 KttksKKtP KttoK BS IS QtoK B4 BtksQRP 
And Black wins. 
(a) Finely played 


(6) lf White had taken the Kt with bis Queen, the continua- 
tion would have been :— 


White. Black. 
13 Q tks Kt 13 Bto Kt5 
14 PtoK B3 14 P tke P 
15 P tks P 15 R to K B eq 
16 QtoK R6 16 Castles 

&c., &e., &e. 


Again, if White bad taken the Kt with his Pawn, he would 
have come no better off :;— 


White, Black. 
13 P tks Kt 13 Bto Kt5 
14 PtoBT7ch | M4 KtoQ2 
15 PtoK B3 15 P tke P 
16 QtoK B2 | 16 Q KR to K sq ch 


&e., &e. 
(c) If Q to K R 5, Black would have answered, B to Kt’s 5. 
© (d) If he had played Q to K R 6, Black’s reply would have been 


17 BtoQ B5, and 18 K Rto K sq. If P tks P, then followed, 
17 Rtks K Kt P, &c. — London Era. 











Frres tx PAkis.—The last statistical returns of the city of 
Paris contain a table of the number and names of fires which 
bave occurred in the capital from 1840 to 1860 inclusively. 
There were in all during these 20 years, 5,472 conflagrations, 
exclusive of 23,056 chimneys catching fire. The total damage 
done amounted to 16,457,314f., being an average of 820,000f. 
per annum in round numbers. This sum, large as it is, cannot 
be compared to the losses experienced in former days, before 
the precautions against such disasters bad reached the point of 
perfection at which they now are, and when scarcely any other 
remedy was attempted but that of pulling down the adjacent 
houses, and parading the Holy Sacrament in procession alon 
the streets. The first fire engine came in use in 1699, and a M 
Dumourier-Duperrier was appointed director-general of these 
engiaes, the number of which was fixed at thirteen, 





PRINCE DE JOINVILLE AND THE Frencn ARnMy.—The new 
number of the Reoue des Dewx Mondes contains an article by the 
Priuce de Joinville, showing the causes which led to fe easy 
victory of Prussia over Austria, and also setting forth some im- 
portant considerations on the new French Army Bill. The lat- 
ter has a double defect, “It is too much like a cry of alarm, 
and with its two categories of soldiers is more threatening than 
efficient. Moreover, it has another drawback, that of exceeding 
the limit—reached by the law of 1832—of the burdens to which 
the population of a country should be called upon to submit in 
time of peace. To require more, to crush beyond measure our 
race, which, alas, already exbibits sympt of exbausti is 
really trying to kill the goose with the golden eggs. Such a 
course would justify the disheartening theory wccording to which 
peoples instead of raising from their own substance armies for 
their defence, are mere macbines for the manufacture of thon- 
sands of soldiers—the pawns which are played with on the huge 
chessboard of human folly. We say it earnestly, that system of 
recruiting to death cannot last. Time—and no long time either 
will dispose of it. Neither the population nor the wealth of the 
nation can afford to keep it up.” 








Tue BastiLLe.—Among the documents now being classified 
in a fresh order at the Archives of France are the celebrated re- 
gisters of the Bastille. These books are of three kinds—the 
tirst contained the name and — of each prisoner, the num- 
ber of bis cell, and the list of bis clothing and personal effects. 
Those articles were placed in cupboards bearing corresponding 
numbers, and which completely filled the walls of one large gal- 
lery of the prison. Each person in confinement signed his name 
in this book on arriving. The second contained an account of 
the expenses of each prisoner, and was e ined by the minist 

every three months. The third series consisted of large folios, 
in seven columns, bearing the following printed headings :—1. 
Name and quality of the prisoner ; 2. Date of arrival; 3. Name 
of State Secretary by whom the order of arrest was issued ; 4. 
Date of liberation ; 5. Secretary of State by whom the order of 
release was signed ; 6. Cause of detention ; and 7. General ob- 
servations, The column referring to the liberation of the pri- 
soner contained the formula of an oath of submission, respect, 
fidelity, attachment, and gratitute to the King ; an assurance 
that the facts by which the captive had been compromised had 
been the result of an error of jadgment ; thanks to the sovereign 
for not having bad him handed over to the extraordinary com- 
missioners, and a promise not to reveal anything of what he had 
seen or heard during his stay in the Bastille. The prisoner, be- 
fore leaving, was obliged to sign this declaration. The seventh 
column was devoted to an account of the character, life, maa- 
ners, and end of each inmate, and formed a sort of secret history. 








AFTER A FreNcH Desate.—Thongh the English House of 
Commons presents occasionally an exciting scene during debate, 
the orators can scarcely be said to work themselves up to that 
high pitch of fervour which distinguishes some members of the 
French Corps Législatif. These gentlemen get so bot and ex. 
cited that, on finishing their speeches, they rush off to wash and 
change in the dressing-rooms. A good anecdote apropos of this 
is told of M. Rouher, One day last week he had been making 
a long and exhausting speech, and at its close he went off to his 
private dressing-room, and found that his valet had left “no 
change for him ;” but then tried the dressing-rooms of the other 
ministers, but all “ blank” till be came to the “ Laterior,” where 
he found clothes for the exterior, forgetting that they were those 
of little M. Pinard, who, though a giant in debate, is very 
“limited in the flesh.” M. Pinard’s turn came to speak, and, 
having got into a fearful state of perspiration himseif, he, too, 
needed a “change,” and went to seek it. Imagine his horror 
on discovering that M. Rouher, who is something of a giant, had 
just forced his flannel waistcoat and tora his sbirt in two! 
port does not say how they finally arrauged matters, 








ANOTHER THREATENED INDIAN Famryg.—A letter}from the 





(4) The yery move White wanted him to make.* 


gin the year with good prospects. North Arcot has not had a 
drop of rain since December, 1866, and the consequence is that 
every tank is empty, and no,crop of rice likely to be realised. The 
large Cauverypank tank, for instance, has, it is said, but sufficient 
water for one quarter of the crop necessary for three villages 
out of 22 that it usually supplies, and has been fordable for 
months. Cuddapah and Salem, will, I fear, suffer. Madras and 
South Arcot are in nearly as bad a case as North Arcot. The 
whole of the labouring being thrown out of employment, 
already find it hard to live with third sort rice at six Madras 
seers the rupee, and crime of course increases rapidly.” 





SvuicipEs ty Lonpon.—The number of suicides in the metro- 
polis in the last seven years has ranged only between 251 and 
267 in a year; the returns for all England, completed only for 
the first five of the seven years, show a range from 1317 to 1392. 
In the year 1867 the number of suicides in London was 260, or 
1 in every 11,855 of population ; 47 occurred in the first quarter 
of the year, 77 in the second, 66 in the third,and 70 io the 
fourth. The last return for all England, in 1865, shows 1392 
suicides, an unusually large number, amounting to 1 in 15,080 of 
the population; and in that year the number in London was un- 
usually high, being 267, or one in 11,212 of population. 


ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassirr’s Lion 
Corres. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollar greenback. For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 





B, T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington 8t., 
New York. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to AMERICAN SEwiInG Macuines at the Paris 
Exposition of 1967, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machiné that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 

ferent machines in competition for the prize, 


Tus Hows Macuine Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 269 Fulton (cerner Tillary St.) Brooklyn 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia 








Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made 
nto garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLeanep 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests 
&c., Dyzp OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
ceived and returned by Express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & Cu., 
Sand 7 Joun Srrezt, New Yorx. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 

whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are suffering or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, wnat effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise to the to > Or 
isasediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? Do you 
have spells of short breathing or ly Are your bowels 
constipated?’ Do you have spelis of tainting or rushes of blood 
to the head? Is your memory impaired ? Is your mind con- 
stantly rr; upon this sunject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
b ess with the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint? 

Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in yo health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic‘ 
persevering, successful business-men! are always those whose 
generative organs are in health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of palpitation 
of the heart. They are never afi a they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t me sad and discouraged ; they are always 
—_ and pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 

em right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflamed by running to excess. These will not only ruin 
their constitution, but those they do business with or for, 

How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those o that has reduced the general system so much 
as to induce almost every other van Yonge lupacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost every other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the righ 





ne.. 

Diseases of these 7 uire the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great Diuretic, and 
is a certaingcure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 
Dropey, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General Debility, 
and all diseases of the Urinary Organs, whether in Male 
or Female, from whatever cause originating and no rofhow 
ns standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption orinsanity may 
ensue. Our fiesh and blood are supported from these 
and the health and happiness, and thatof posterity, depends upon 
prompt use of a reliable fe 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward ofj 18 years 
prepared by H, T. HELMBOLD, 





Madras Presidency, dated the 16th ult, says: “ We do not be- 


’ 


504 Broadway, New Y. aud 
104 South 10th Street, Pa. 
Price—$1 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles teal. aby 
address, Sold by all Druggieta everywhere. 
























THE A'LBION, 














R. HOE 


PRINTERS’ 
29 AND 3! GOLD ST 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE BEVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATEN JOB 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; 
and Binders; Stereotype 


AND BINDERS’ 


INSURANCE. 





& CQO. 


WAREHOU SE, 
REET, NEW YORK, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


MACHINES, 


AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hydrostatic Presses tor Printers 
Blocke, Roller Moulds. 





COMPLETE 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; 


Electrotype 
All kinds of Cast Steel Sa 


OUTFITS 


also, 
Offices. 
ws of the Best Quality. 





TARRANT’S 


INSURANCE. 





EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
form of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Phy sicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costivenese, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIEN T 
Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


_A POWDER 


Cures Bilious Headache, 

Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 
It is a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful "remedy. 

Manafactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT &@ CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STBEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE mank | GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer. 


The well nome ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 


203—404—A7@-351, 
——— assumed by other MaKmns, « e desire to caution the 
public in respect to imitations, K FOR GILLOTT’S. 


ae  ieiypetion ited by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! ww York) at at General Term, Jonunty, 1867, 
against the use = others or the NUMBER 303. 


Haney Owsnn, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8ONB, 
Bole OL John St... N.Y. 
ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Kiry AE. Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the bes ufactured ; warranted for six ae 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and at great ba: 
Any of the above instrumenis to let, and rent applied, 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two 





oer 
ears, 


Chickering’ oe oe a eee 7 pd the Arion Jw = 
Pianos = lus re mailed. 
rooms, No. 481 ae N. ¥. HORAC WATERS at co. 





ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQU 
THE BEST AND MOST Pikastna tT TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA 
GRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 

Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 

inst a new = rous imitation offered to them under a 


milar name, we w request them to closely observe th: 
on DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. ' a 


OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
In the Oity of New York, 

WALL STREET. 


No. 40 





New York, Marcu 18, 1868. 


SIXTH TRIENNIAL DIVIDEND. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTURS HAVE THIS DAY DE- 
CLARED a Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. for the three years 
ending at the 4th March, inst., to holders of all policies then 
in force, on the whole sum of the annual participating pre- 
miums received during ‘the said three years; and an additional 
Dividend of TWENTY PER CENT. on the whole sum of all 
previous dividends and additions, to holders of such policies 
who have fulfilled their engagements with the Company, both 


plained in the Company’s prospectus. 





CASH ASSETS Exceed $2,700,000,00. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


JAMES SUYDAM, CLINTON GILBERT. 
JAMES MAKSH, WILLIAM B. BOLLES, 
JOHN J, CISCO, HANSON K. CORNING, 
CHAS. M. CONNOLLY, JOHN C. BALDWIN, 
THOMAS C. DOREMUB, EDWARD MINTURN, 

B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, AUGUSTUS H. WARD, 
WILSON G. HUNT, JAMES GALLATIN, 

DAN. H. ARNOLD, JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, 
W. R. VERMILYE, CHARLES P. LEVERICH,{ 
WILLIAM TOCKER, WILLIAM M. HALSTED, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, HENRY W. FORD, 
EDWARD 8. CLARK, APOLLOS R. WETMORE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, FREDERICK SHELDON, 
& CHARLES E. BILL, JAMES M. MORRISON, 
JOHN J. PHELPS. 


JOHN EADIE, President. 
N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. 
ISAAC A. GIFFING, Assistant Secretary. 


i2 to 1}¢ P.M., at the Office, No. 40 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 

NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Secretary. 
J. B. GATES, General Agent, and 


Local Agents in the City of New York and Vicinity. 


adopted by this Company. 
Send for New Prospectus. 


dividends being payable and available in the various modes ex- 


JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner, daily{from 


James Stewart, Henry Perry, Albert O. Wilcox, A, Whitney, 
Grenville R. Benson, Charles Northshield, J. J. Whitney, Hiram 
P. Crozier, William H. Wilson, E. M. Wells, and J. C. Stewart, 


tay” New and ‘Important Plans of Life Insurance have been 


OFFICE OF THE 

ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
New York, 29rn January, 1868. 
The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company 


on the 3ist day of December, 1867, is published in conformity with 
the provisions of its Charter :— 


Premiums unearned 3lst December, 1866.. 


.... $187,766 43 
Prems. received during the year ending Dec. 31, 1867. 


1,105,845 13 
$1,208,611 56 
$980,551,63 








Total Premiums.......... 





Earned Premiums of the year 


.8438,374 50 


Losses and Expenses......... 
Re-[nsurance and Re- 
turn Premiums. ..$240, 069 78 is) 


“ASSETS, 
3lst Dsczember, 1567. 


Cash in Banks .......scdecssosesci.sos $147,679 56 
United States Stock .... ----. 314,400 00 
Stocks of States, and Corporations, and 
Loans on demand............+s++-+++ 94,444 13 
a aes * Notes (of which $169,327 19 ———_—— 
are not ye seed COO ORT. $418,782 58 
Bills Rece pany —_o Premiums 
. 365,766 55 


and A se Sseceee 
Salvages and Unsettion Accounts 21,695 14 





$656,528 69 


$806,247 27 


Total amount of Assets $1,462,770 96 
The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay Six per cent. In- 
terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holdevs 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on or after the Ist ot 
March next. 
After allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 
time, and unsettled claims, they have also declared a Dividend, 
free from Government Tax, of Fifteen per cent. on the net 
amount of Earned Premiums of the year, ending 3lst December 
1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the Ist 
March next to Dealers entitled to the same. 
By order of the Board, 

CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


JOBEPH oo LARD, Jz. FRANCIS COTTENET, 
GEORGE MOSLE, CHARLES LULING 
EDWARD ‘. DAVIDSON, ALEX’'R HAMILTON, JR., 
A. Lz MOYNE, Jr., GEORGE F. THOMA 

E. H. R. LYMAN, CARL L. RECKNAGEL, 





HENRY R. KUNHARDT, _ W. F. CARY, Ja. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, CORNELIUS K. BUTTON, 
LAWRENCE WELLS EDWARD HAIGHT, 
LEOPOLD BIERWIKTH, JAMES BRO 

SIMON pe VISSER N. D. CARLISLE 

JOHN 8. WILLIAMS WILLIAM 8C 

ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, LEOPOLD BUFFER, 
PAEDE @ FOSTER, M. 8. WILSON, 
GEORGE CHRIST F. COUSINERY 
RICHARD P. RUNDLE, GUSTAV SCHWAB, 


JOHN F, SUHEPELER, 
BUGENE DUTILE, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 


CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
NOTICE, 
This Company have made ments to issu phen desir 


ed, Policies and Certificates payablein Lonpon 1. 
at the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Drake, KLernwort & Cowen 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDSZLIKE SUCCESS,” 
THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDE) SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


JOHN A. RALLI, 











Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held ite first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been twat 4 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted u 
the saiest and most economical business principles, alike for Nhe 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especiall 
ad IN THESE TIMES, 





J/OuHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 


N.E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
hoes, Bend Gole Leather, Cricket and Base Hall at reason- 
ces. 





YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & ee ee 


We 4 r+ ~~ ss 





mosgow are at Nee AND OINTMENT.— 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VERB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Otfice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 324 Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823) 
Surplus, - ----------+--+ ~~~ $266,057 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,. 
Insures Property against Loss or Damage 
Policies Issued ana Lonses paid athe age oy Fire at usual 
uae various Agencies in principal cities 
JAMES W. OTIB, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 











MESS LOVETT’S 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 





Cancer.—The ons” are no more. The 
o- of Ae Ointment ith the L 
Sonera the lite of the patient. 
Thousands of females cured of cancer in the eves bp 
the action ot the Ointment, and ~~ lives spared to 
their families. The salve follows the caneer he tonne wma, 
thom the system. “The Pills chases a a aia 
it the the blood 
Bold by all Druggists, 109 


HALIFAX, N.S. 


Bis aan " 
the Compeny, 


SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC HOUSE. 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 

-— first and last, by Rory | their policies into this Company 
can be etter full directions given upon 





application. 
Agents wanted in®City and Country. 





560 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURBS. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
romptly upon request, 





es 


150,000,000 


Sterling, in Money and Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. in = — as far back as 1600 
for any name, $2 00, 
—~! = must be a, 

tes Registry (containin; 
6 Prince of Wales Road, London. 


Fee to search 
es traced, Wills searched for. 
UN & CO., Unclaimed Money 
oa otland upward of 90,000 names]. 








— 





THE ALBION. 














INSURANCE. 
STATEMENT OB THE 
CREAT WESTERN 
(MARINE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


For the Fiscal Year Ending 3tst December, 
1867, as required by Charter, 





Premiums on outstanding Risks, December “lst 
BE. anccece a saee caoucmpnatan desks -+. $382,226 97 
Do. from January lst, 157, to December 31st, 
inn ccetinbantdsecscccccsececessesccece weve 2,458,253 48 
Total Marine Premiums........ .. $2,790,480 45 
Premiums marked off during the year, 
less Return premiums, ......¢¢.-.- $1,948,800 32 
Interest received... ....-.sce-cesees 44,452 88 
—— $1,988,253 20 
Loss and Re-Insurance paid, lees sal 
TOROS. ccc cece cscccccescopeccssscs.. $1,000,058 14 
Expenses, Taxes, Commission and In- 
terest on Stock. .....--seccecceseeee 224,028 51 
Cash Discounts to Policy-holders in 
lieu of Scrip Dividends........... + 257,461 68 


The Company has the following Assets; 


Cash in Bank. and with English Bankers......... $340,406 31 
Loans secured by Stock and Bond and Mortgage... =. 237,732 58 
Real Estate, Bank and other Stocks.............. 369,706 03 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, 
and other Claims due Company. ..$1,939,052 25 

Less allowance for Bad and Doubtful 

Ney: ot eS 200,000 00 1,739,053 25 

Total amount of Assets........ 2... eececeeeeces $2,706,897 17 
“SIX PER CENT, interest on the Outstanding Certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 


tatives, on and after TUESDAY, the fourth of February next. 
By order of the Board. 
LLIAM T. LOCK WOOD, Secretary. 
New York, January 23rd, 1868. 





DIRECTORS : 
W. C. PICKERSGILL, WM. M. EVARTS, 
WILLIAM H. GUION, ROBERT 8PEDDING, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, J. B. JOHNSTON, 
JAMES M. BROWN, SAMUEL B. CALDWELL, 
N. CHANDLER, WILSON G. HUNT, 
GEORGE W. HENNINGS. JOHN J. CRANE, 
DAVID P. 8 J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


GEORGE W. BEE, 
OHN L. ASPINWALL, F. G. SCHUHARDT, 
£ 


LEN, THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, GEORGE A. PHELPS, Jr., 
DUUGLAS ROBINSON, M. A. SORCHAN, 
OLIVER K. KING, JACOB DE NEUFVILLE, 
W. BULLER DUNCAN, R 


a AY HENRY M. TABER, 
GUSTAVUS KUTIER, JUHN F. SCHEPELER, 
CHARLES LULING 


NATHANIEL B. WEED, 
JOHN R. GARDNER, C. 0. BALDWIN, 
RICHARD LATHERS, President, 

JORN A. PARESR, Vice-President, 
ALBXANDER MACKAY, 2nd Vice-President, 
WILLIAM T. LOOKWOOD, Secretary. 


‘Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Probably ne ver before in the whole history of medicine, has 
anythiug won so widely and so deeply upon the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for pulmonary complaints. 
Through a long series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estimation, as it has 
become better known. Its uniform character and power to cure 
the various affections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against them. While adapted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump- 
tion, and the dangerous affections of the throat and lungs. Asa 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should be kept 
on hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject 
to colds and coughs, all shoulda be provided with this antidote for 
them. 

Although settled Consumption is thought incurable, still 
great numbers of cases where the disease seemed settled, have 
been completely cured, and the patient restored to sound health 
by the Cherry Pectoral. 8o complete is its mastery over 
the disorders ei the Lungs and Throat, that the most obstinate of 
them yield to it. When nothing else could reach them, under the 
Cherry Pectoral they subside and disappear. 

‘ 7) aiemiad and Public Speakers fd great protection 
rom it. 

Asthma \s always relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 

Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the Cherry Pec. 





APPLETON’S EDITION 
OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
NOW PUBLISHING, 


rom new Stereotype Plates, uniform with the New Edition of 
Dickens, containing all the Notes of the Author, 
and printed from the latest edition of 
the Authorized Text. 


To be Completed in Twenty-five Volumes. 
Price 25 Cents Bach. 
nted on fine white paper, clear type, and convenient in size. 


Pronounced “A MrRac Le or CuEAPNESS. 





ORDER OF ISSUE. 





1, Waverley 14. Fortunes of Nigel. 

2. Ivanhoe, 15. Peveril of the Peak. 

3. Kenilworth. 16. Quentin Durward. 

4 Guy Mannering. . Bt. Ronan’s Well 

5, Antiquary. 

6. Rob Roy: 19. The and Highland 
7. Old Mortality. Widow. 

8. The Black Dwarf, and A Talisman. 

eud of Montrose. 21. Woodstock. 

9. Bride of Lammermoor. 22. Fair Maid of Perth. 
10. Heart of Midlothian. 23, Anne of Geierstein. 
11. The Monastery. 24. Count Robert of Paris. 
12. The Abbot. 25, The Sargeon’s Daughter. 
13, The Pirate. 


On receipt of SIX DOLLARS we will send the entire set of 
Waverley Novels, as published, and a copy of a new 
Steel-plate Portrait of Sir Walter Soott, 


trom a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, suitable for framing: the 
Books and Engraving to be sent free of postage to any part of the 
United States. 

Either of the above sent to any address on receipt of the price, 
25 cents per volume. 

On receipt of TEN DOLLARS a complete set of Dioxuns (in 
uniform style), 17 volumes, and WavgRr.Ley, 25 volumes, will be 
sent post paid. The cheapest Ten Dollars’ worth to be found in 
the whole range of Literature. Forty-two volumes for $10. 





Extraordinary Opportunity for the Million to Pur- 
chase a set of Sir Walter Scott’s World- 
renowned Waverley Novels. 


CLUB RATE's. 
One Complete Set, 25 Five Sets........... eoee $26.00 
AD. . -cccccccesecccsce $6.00 | Ten Sets................ 50.00 


Three Complete Bets. ‘2. 16.00] Mailed at our expense. 

Any person obtaining four subscribers for the Wavertey No- 
VBLS, and remitting us $24, will be entitled to a Set of Dickens, 
17 vols, @RaTIs. All mailed at our expense. 

Any person obtaining eight ;subscribers, and remitting $48.00 
will receive a copy of the “‘ Waverley Gallery,” containing 268teel 
Engravings of the Female Characters in the Waverley Novels, 
bound in elegant morocco price $15.00, 


Canvassers wanted in every town in the United States. A great 
opportunity is afforded to industrious men and women to make 
money, a8 every man, woman, and child will purchase the Wav- 
BRLEY NOVBLS at this low price. 


For special rates, apply to the Publishers, 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
_ 443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y. 
IMPORTANT ART ANNOUNCEMENT. 








teral in smal) and frequent doses, 

So generally are ite virtues known that we need not publish the 
certificates of them here, or do more than assure the public that 
ite qualities are fully maintained, 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague Periodical or Bili- 
ous Fever, &oc., and indeed all the affeo- 
tions which arise from malarious, 
marsh, cr miasmatic poisons. 


As ita name implies, it does Cure, and does not fail. Con- 
taining neither Arsenic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 
mineral or poisonous substance whatever, it in nowise injures 
any patient. The number and importance ot its cures in the ague 
districts, are literally beyond account, and we believe without a 

rallel in the history of Ague medicive. Our pride is gratified 

y the acknowledgments we recelve of the radical cures effected 
in obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed, 

Unacclimated persons, either resident in, or travelling through 
miasmatic localities, will be protected by taking the Ague 
Cure daily. 

For t.iver Complaiats, arising from torpidity of the Li- 
ver, it ls an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy 
activity. 

For Bilious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is an excellent 
remedy, producing many truly remarkable cures, where other 
medicines had failed. 

Pre by DR. J.0. AYBR & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., and sold all round 


the World. 
Price $1 00 per Bottle, 





Tus undersigned has the honour to inform an art-loving pub- 
lic that he has now in progress a beautiful engraving represent - 


ing 

‘‘MAUD MULLER,” 
illustrating the following touching lines of the popu'ar poem by 
J. G@. Warrrigr : 


“* But when she glanced to the far off town, 
White from its hill-slop looking down, 
The Sweet song died, and vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast.” 
Many artists have attempted to render the peculiar charms of 
this poem, as well as the beauty of Maud Muller, but so far not 
one has succeeded to depict the lovely Mand. Whether the un- 
dersigned has succeeded in securing at last so desirable a picture, 
and one whicb will fully come up to the public’s expectation, he 
is willing to leave to their own Judgment, as a proof-copy is soon 
expected, and will shortly be placed on exhibition. The mere 
mention ot C. BrocHART as the painter, and H. E1cusgns, the an- 
thor of the superb engraving of the “Christian Martyr,” as the 
engraver, will be a double guarantee of the high character of this 
work of art. 
Subscribers’ names will be received at once, and no subscription 
will be bunding unless the subscriber is fully satisfied with the engraving. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


Print Publisher, 





old by all Druggiste everywhere, 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1842. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 
Six Dollars per annum, or 12 Cents per Copy- 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Bingraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subsoription in ad- 
vance. 
Caaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
Auuan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 
Marrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIW, 
Knicut’s LORD NELSON. 
Buckisr’s 8ST PAUL'S, LONDON, 
Portrait of GENL. HAVELOCK 
Hexaine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOC’Y¥ 
THE CASTLE OF I8C from Stanfield’s Picture, 
Wanpgsrorps’s MARY QUEEN OF 8COTS, 
LanpDsgER’s ven FROM HAWKING. 
Lanpsszr’s DIGNITY AN’ IMPUDENCE, 
Lawpszer’s DEER x. 

ANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Wiierns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
WanpesrorDs’s DR. KANE. 
The o from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. ad ‘ 


ADVERTISING RATE: 
25 Cents per lin le insertion. 
20 Pa rh - one and under three months. 
56 “ =“ & for one year, standing un 
Tas ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of subscri 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 
OHARLES DIOKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the Atpion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6, 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALsron One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 


We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition 
now in course of Publication} in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 33 
lates, as follows :— 


Vol. 1.—Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Xombey 
& Bon, David Copperfield. 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The ALsion One Year and any 
Bingle Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBIon One Yearft 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The ALston One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) and also a Complete Set 
of the Popular Edition, for $30. 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Aston One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
Popular Edition, for $60. 


© each, and 





The above books will all be forwarded, posTacE PAID, THROUGH- 
ouT THE UniTEep Stares. Any present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of ,the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 


The first Volume of the New [Illustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Voluures following not 
less ae oy hy one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 


To subscribers in the British N. A. Province 
South America, Mexico and Euro 
International Copyright law—the ve specified Premiums are 
eliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. postage 
added in money, or paid to ress Companies, or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 
tions. 


All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN aDvyANCE; and the consid- 
wha the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check dragm to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 


WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 


West Indies, 
wing to the want of an 





749 Broadway, New Xork, 





| 90 Park dw, % 2, —" 
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